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The Editors are happy to receive and to consider articles frim any 
quarter ; but they cannot in any case return MSS. which are not 


acceptel, nor will they hold interviews or correspondence concern- 
ing them. 
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New York, SATURDAY, JANUARY 25, 1868. 


CONGRESS AND THE SUPREME COURT. 
ONGRESS secks to take away from the Supreme 
Court the right to announce its decisions. In 
cases where the Court derives its power directly: from 
the Constitution, and where in fact that instrument 
enjoins upon it as a duty that it shall speak, Congress 
would step in and bid it be silent. The ultimate tri- 
bunal on which we rely for the safety of our persons 
and our property is to be so hampered in its action as 
to be unequal to the functions assigned to it. The 
case which prompts this interference is one involving 
the personal freedom of one man; and we have un- 
fortunately been used, of late, to disregard violations 
of personal freedom in individual cases while making 
heavy sacrifices to secure liberty to great masses of 
the oppressed. But the threatened destruction of this 
great tribunal—for it is nothing less than its destruc- 
tion that is proposed—makes all property insecure. 

If the custom-house seizes, by a law believed to 
be unconstitutional, a merchant’s goods, he will 
have, under the new system, no way open for vindi- 
cating his right to his property by appeals to the law. 
If the court is ready to decide in favor of the gov- 
ernment, its action is to be left unfettered ; but if it be 
in favor of the claimant to the property, then its de- 
cision must be withheld, and the case left unsettled.* 
Titles to land may, as well as other questions, involve 
constitutional law, and in such case the court may 
not declare its own views, but must come to a dead- 
lock unless three-fourths of its members agree to de- 
cide as Congress prescribes. If five out of the eight 
judges concur that a law is unconstitutional and the 
rights of the parties turn upon that point, no decision 
can be had. The court could not answer either yes or no 
to the question submitted toit. There would be an ab- 
solute dead-lock in the administration of justice, after 
a controversy had been carried through all the minor 
tribunals up to the highest. For the court, with such 
a division among its members, would not be able to 
say whether the law was constitutional and valid or 
unconstitutional and void. Five would not, by the 
proposed law, be a sufficient majority to pronounce a 
law invalid, and the three who held the other way, 
being a minority, could not make the law valid. 

If Congress pass the proposed bill and it can be 
made to operate, endless confusion must ensue, and 
property, as well as persons, will cease to be under 
the protection of law. The offer to pass such a law 
has excited in this city almost universal disgust and 
apprehension. If the election which was held last 
November could now be had over again, Zhe Tribune 
might shriek itself hoarse and yet not bring ten thou- 
sand votes to the polls of the city to sustain its Con- 
gressional friends. The signs of an approaching over- 
throw of the government, to which we have heretofore 
called attention, have not been sufficiently apparent to 
our busy people to save ourselves from the imputation 
of undue despondency. The danger is now brought 
so near as to appal the most hopeful. The stifling 
of the voice of the Supreme Court puts all power 
over persons and property in the hands of the one 
hundred and fifty men who make up the Con- 
gressional caucus of the Republican party. Leg- 
islation has been reckless enough while the re- 
straining machinery provided by the Constitution 
was known to be ready to operate at its proper time. 
With the Supreme Court set aside, the last restraint 
upon the will of the caucus will be taken off. Every man’s 
earnings, every man’s savings, every man’s property 
will be held at the willof less than a hundred men who 
control that little caucus. Self-enrichment will be 
more than ever the occupation of these our absolute 
rulers, and we shall be brought to consider, as a ques- 
tion of necessary economy, that which has been forced 
upon many nations heretofore—how much cheaper it 
may be to maintain a single despot than a hundred. 





* This is very like the infamous provision in the fugitive slave law, 


iving the officer five dollars if he pronounced the man free, ten if he made 
En out a slave. 





It is idle to discuss the abstract question whether | thoughts and words which at the same time are re- 


the power lodged in the court ought to be exerted by | garded as valuable enough to be copied or otherwise 
a majority. It is a necessity that this should be so. | in substance appropriated. The formulas “a contem- 
When men voluntarily refer a controversy to arbiters, | porary,” “a city daily,” “a weekly journal” are often 
they invariably select an odd number in order that, in | the signs and exponents of these adroit purveyors 
case of difference of opinion among the arbiters, a de- | whose fastidious dread of acknowledging the brain- 
cision may be secured by act of the majority. An work of others amounts at times almost to a disease. 
agreement to refer a controversy to arbitration, with 


the condition that three arbiters might decide in favor 





Even such grudging and paltry recognition is not sel- 
| dom denied, and petty or grand larceny is committed 
of one side by a majority vote, but in favor of the | with as much coolness as if there were really any 
other side only by unanimous consent, would be re- | moral difference between such transactions and shop- 
jected by the common sense of mankind everywhere. | lifting or robbing hen-roosts. 


Restraint upon the power of the Supremé Court to de- | Now, Zhe Round Table has been made the victim 


cide by a majority- of its members is ‘simply to take |of this peculiar phase of kleptomania a very great 


away the power of deciding questions which the Con- | number of times. Political and financial suggestions 


stitution expressly refers to them. To put sucha re-| views on the suffrage, proposals for legislative and 


straint upon them when construing the Constitution, | municipal retorm, thoughts on social topics, have been 
and not to put the same restraint upon them when 


stolen from us with considerable regularity and impar- 
they are called upon to construe ordinary laws, is an | 


‘Potneci and we have held our peace. We were in- 
absurd and unwarrantable distinction. For the Con- | formed by prudent friends that it was “beneath our 


stitution, in one and the same phrase, refers to them | dignity ” to notice such things, and that our true course 
“all cases arising under this Constitution, the laws of | was that of treating them with “silent contempt.” 
the United States and treaties.” If any of its decisions 
are to be ineffectual unless concurred in by more than 
a majority, then all its decisions should be subjected | 
to the same rule. 





We have tried “silent contempt,” therefore, with no 
little perseverance, but, we are sorry to add, with very 
little perceptible effect. Nor has reflection led us to 
believe that the silent contempt principle is any more 
We have given the Republican party much honest | a sound than it is an effectual one. We fail to be per- 
advice which subsequent events confirmed as good | Suaded that to ignore wrong-doing is the most efficient 
advice. As a necessary consequence we have been | Means of suppressing it. That there are prudential 
accused of unfriendliness to them. In mere appre- | considerations, as well as delicate ones, to be urged 
hension that a majority of the court may decide the | 2gainst attempts at the suppression of wrong is plain, 
reconstruction law to be unconstitutional, they pro- | Wise men will often put up with minor wrongs to save 
pose to deprive the people of an ultimate tribunal for | the esclandre and possible attempts at coarse ven- 
the final settlement of controversies. Not long since | $¢2"¢e that exposure may provoke. Still, this is an 
some of the wilder members of the party justified an |ignoble way of viewing a case after all. Society 





























impeachment of the President on the ground that he 
was likely to abuse his powers. Out of that position 
the party had the wisdom to retreat. We advise them 
to retreat as gracefully from the more desperate act 
now proposed. And we suggest, moreover, that a 
decision of the Supreme Court to the effect that the 
reconstruction law is unconstitutional might be the 
very best thing that could happen to them as a party. 
For that decision they would not be responsible, and 
they would thereby get rid of a measure which has 
already cost them their ascendency in New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and California, with- 
out their being subjected to an imputation upon their 
own courage or consistency. It is a happy oppor- 
tunity to relieve themselves from the awkward position 
in which they are placed, where, alike in standing still, 
in going forward, or in going backward, they are 
threatened with destruction. 








FAIRNESS IN JOURNALISM. 


HE willingness of journalists to be unfair to 
each other is frequently the subject of sur- 
prise and contempt to the outside world, and yet 
the public is substantially ignorant of the extent 
to which this unfairness is sometimes carried. Now 
and then the people are treated to outbursts of 
recriminative vituperation in the columns of certain 
newspapers, which then seem for a space to be 
conducted by individuals who blend the foolishness 
of youth with the dogmatism of age in a manner at 
once pitiable and ridiculous; and on these occa- 
sions the people laugh and sneer and ask each other 
what possible dependence can be placed in the states- 
manship or general sagacity of men who show them- 
selves so deficient in that first attributé of success- 
ful leadership—self-command. Weakness of this 
sort is open to the popular judgement, for they who run 
can read and condemn it. But there are other mean- 
nesses practised by journalists toward each other which 
usually fail to reach the public eye and for which, con- 
sequently, there is no immediate antidote of laughter 
or condemnation. It is quite possible for a man 
having control of a public journal to treat the objects 
of his dislike with habitual illiberality and yet to retain, 
in the estimation of his readers, a reputation for con- 
scientiousness and upright dealing ; and custom and 
impunity will often so blunt the perceptions of such a 
man as to lead him at last really to believe that he de- 
serves such a reputation, and that whatever he sees fit 
to do is necessarily right. One of the most common 
manifestations of this spirit is a disinclination on the 
part of editors to give credit to other journals for 














would never hold together if dread of the wrath of 
offenders were always to constitute their shield against 
punishment; and we do not see why this fact should 
not in a general way be regarded in dealing with a 
given class of offences as well as with others. This 
consideration induced us a short time since to re- 
solve to take the first convenient opportunity afforded 
by unacknowledged appropriation from our columns, 
whoever might be the transgressor, to seek. satisfac- 
tion. We determined to proceed in such a case in the 
most friendly and temperate spirit and, out of cu- 
riosity as well as for the other foregoing reasons, to 
see what result might be attained. The opportunity 
was not long in presenting itself, and the result we 
now proceed to narrate. On Saturday, Jan. 4,a New 
York daily copied part of an article that had appeared 
in No. 154 of Zhe Round Table. The section was 
accompanied by some original remarks explanatory 
and partly commendatory of the propositions of the 
article itself. The name of Zhe Round Table was 
not mentioned, nor was there any limit or suggestion 
attaching credit to the proper source. 

Under these circumstances, we addressed a note to 
the editor of the offending journal, pointing out in the 
briefest and most courteous terms the injustice that 
had been committed. We, of course, expected im- 
mediate rectification, and our readers will be surprised 
to hear that no such amends was ever even proffered. 
A correspondence ensued, embracing five communica- 
tions—two from the nominal editor of the journal in 
question, one from its managing editor, and two from 
this office ; our own note first mentioned, consisting ot 
four words, being one of the number. The two former 
gentlemen both acknowledged the wrong that had 
been committed, one styling it a “fault,” the other an 
“inadvertence,” but neither offered to repair the 
wrong ; and the first named, to our astonishment and 
amusement, finally informed us, in effect, that his ob- 
jections to our political articles constituted, in his 
mind, a sufficient reason for stealing our property and 
then refusing to make reparation for it. Of course, to 
this note we made noreply ; yet, considering the mat- 
ter appropriated was copyrighted, and so as much ours 
as the coat on our back, and bearing in mind the re- 
spectful tenor of our appeal for justice, we must con- 
fess that this gentleman’s course struck us as most ex- 
traordinary. As an illustration of the confused ideas 
regarding meum and ¢uum that appear to have ob- 
tained even among metropolitan newspapers we have 
thought proper—cmitting names which many readers 
will guess at—to lay this little incident before the 
public. Our readers will observe that we refrain from 
mentioning the journal in an injurious connection that 
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refused to mention Zke Round Table in a beneficial 
connection. We may add that hereafter, under similar 
circumstances, our course will be a different one. 








MR. GALLATIN ON FINANCE. 
R. JAMES GALLATIN, of this city, publishes 
a letter to the President of the United States 
touching our financial condition. Mr. Gallatin gives 
in his adhesion to the simple method of getting back 
to specie payments which we have advocated, to wit : 
that the Treasury shall get possession of sufficient 
coin wherewith to pay its own notes, the non-redemp- 
tion of which makes all the mischief. Better late than 
never ; but when this method was first made public 
in Zhe Evening Post, more than two years ago, it was 
laughed to scorn in Wall street. It would ruin trade, 
put gold up to five hundred per cent. premium, and 
consequently destroy the credit of the government. 
Mr. McCulloch’s opposite doctrine of contraction was 
everywhere lauded as evincing marvellous wisdom, 
although it was simply an imitation of England’s 
method of getting back to a sound currency forty years 
ago ; a method which inflicted on the English people 
for ten or fifteen years intense misery. If the scheme 
of accumulating gold in the Treasury had been 
carried into effect when it was first proposed, and 
when the Treasury had a large surplus income in coin 
the present distress would have been saved at a cheap 
cost. The method of contraction has been tried, and 
by it we have learned that the experience of England 
was correctly recorded in history. The abundant coin 
which the Treasury honestly and cheaply acquired as 
part of its income, and which it might have honestly 
kept, because its income then exceeded its outgoes, 
was thrown away in efforts to sell down the gold mar- 
ket and to sustain the credit of the Bank of England. 
Kindness to a straitened debtor is deserving of praise, 
provided the one rendering the kindness applies his 
own surplus means to the purpose ; but our Treasury 
was then, and is now, bankrupt, and a bankrupt’s 
money belongs to his creditors. So long as our 
Treasury was itself bankrupt and unable to pay its 
own notes, it was worse than quixotic, it was fraudu- 
lent, for it to part with ready money in order to save 
the Bank of England from coming to discredit. If the 
bank had fallen and the English people been reduced, 
like ourselves, to the use of irredeemable paper, it 
would have done us no injury. On’ the contrary, the 
price of our bonds in English currency would have 
been nearer to their price in our own currency, and 
we should not have had our obligations passing into 
the hands of Englishmen, as now, at eighty cents on 
the dollar. The stronger we kept ourselves, relatively 
to England, the higher price could we have com- 
manded for what bonds we wanted to sell to her 
people. 

Contraction is now a proved failure. It has pro- 
duced the very evils which it was said the rejected 
scheme would bring about. Trade is at a stand-still ; 
gold is at a higher premium ; the credit of the govern- 
ment is in a more perilous condition. Contraction 
has, moreover, killed itself. It has so reduced the 
revenues of the Treasury that Mr. McCulloch cannot 
contract if he would. The sum of the public debt has, 
for the last two months, increased at the rate of six or 
eight millions a month, and the revenue prospects are 
such that the debt must continue to grow larger. A 
serious deficit in the public finances is sure to occur 
unless expenditures be very extensively cut down; 
while the course of our legislation promises greater, 
not less, expenditures in the future. Taken alto- 
gether, the financial future has a very gloomy look, 
and Mr. Gallatin and others do well in striving to 
avert the threatened evils. 

This costly experiment of contraction has not only 
failed in itself, but it has also brought us to a condi- 
tion where the opposite scheme of saving money out 
of our surplus income, wherewith to pay the legal- 
tender notes, is impossible. Mr. Gallatin, admitting 
at this late day that the accumulation of gold in the 
Treasury is the true course to specie payments, casts 
about for some method of replenishing it with coin 
in the present condition of the revenues. With one 
hundred and twenty-two millions of interest to pay every 
year in gold, it cannot hope to save much coin ; it will 
do well if next year its gold income equals its interest 
payments. Mr. Gallatin adopts Mr. Walker’s method 





of replenishing the Treasury with gold by a special 
loan. He improves greatly, however, upon Mr. 
Walker’s suggestion, for he does not propose to make 
the loan in one big lump nor to go begging abroad for 
the money. The suggestion of Mr. Gallatin is that 
the government shall offer here at home a special loan, 
to be entitled a specie-resumption loan ; that nothing 
but coin shall be received in exchange for the bonds 
issued under this loan, and that the coin so received 
shall remain in the Treasury to be applied to the one 
purpose of redeeming, at a future day, the legal-tender 
notes. The Treasury is to sell these bonds only at 
par for gold, and of course is to pay such interest and 
to make the bonds of such length as will induce pur- 
chasers to take them at par. This is the valuable part 
of Mr. Gallatin’s letter, and we regret that he should 
have mixed up with this simple proposition crude sug- 
gestions about the banks at the same time accumulat- 
ing coin in their own vaults to prepare for resumption, 
about funding the legal-tender notes, and about regulat- 
ing the sale of gold by the Treasury. He seems to see 
plainly, in one paragraph, that the moment the gov- 
ernment is ready to pay its legal-tender notes in coin 
all the reserve fundsof the banks become thereby 
converted into coin, and the banks are at once made 
as strong in coin as they now are in legal-tender notes, 
while in the very next paragraph he suggests that the 
banks be required also to accumulate gold. All this 
would be mere waste. If the banks are now simply 
kept strong enough in legal-tender notes to meet their 
debts and the legal-tender notes are being gradually 
converted into specie by the government’s action, it is 
obvious that the banks are thus accumulating specie 
by the mere operation of coin going into the Treasury. 
Moreover, the gold thus set aside in the bank-vaults 
would be just so much coin taken out of the market, 
whereby the general ability to take the new loan would 
be by so much diminished. 

Most of the erroneous views taken of our present 
condition, and of its proper remedy, arise from the 
carelessly received notion that the banks are now 
in a state of suspension. They are in no such 
condition. They pay their debts every day in the 
lawful money of the country. There is no breach 
of contract on their part. If the present lawful 
money of the country were simply made equivalent 
to specie, the banks would, in their present condi- 
tion, be paying specie. Now, this lawful money can only 
be made equal to specie by the government, because 
the money is the government’s promissory note ; the 
Treasury must provide means to pay it, not the banks. 
If A gives to B his check on a bank for one thousand 
dollars, it is, both by common understanding and by 
law, an order on the bank to pay B not one thousand 
dollars in gold, but one thousand dollars in legal-tender 
notes. Sowhen B holds a bank-note for one hundred 
doHars. When B presents to the bank either A’s 
check or its own note the bank. pays him the amount 
in legal-tender notes, and the contract is fulfilled. 
But the moment B receives the legal-tender notes he 
becomes a creditor of the government. His claim on 
the bank has been fully satisfied ; his claim now is on 
the Treasury. He holds the Treasury’s promise to 
pay him so many dollars. This can, in the nature of 
things, be redeemed in only one way, to wit: by the 
Treasury paying him gold coin. This coin the 
Treasury neglects to pay, and here comes in the only 
breach of contract in our present system. Having 
found the spot where all the disease is, it is obvious 
that all we have to do is to apply our remedy to that 
one spot. 

In like manner, Mr. Gallatin’s recommendation for 
authorizing the Treasury to sell gold under certain 
regulations is utterly inconsistent with his general 
purpose. Why should the Treasury, while it is seek- 
ing to obtain gold by borrowing at a high rate of in- 
terest, at the same time part with coin which has come 
into its possession in the course of its regular busi- 
ness? Would Mr. Gallatin manage his bank in this 
way? If the Treasury wants to accumulate coin, it 
is wise, in the first place, that it keep what it has. 

Again, Mr. Gallatin suggests that provision be made 
for funding the legal-tender notes in an interest-bear- 
ing stock, so as to enhance their value. This specie- 
resumption loan is in itself a method of funding these 
notes ; for the end of the process will be that the legal- 
tender notes will have disappeared and the specie-re- 





sumption stock have taken their place in the schedule 
of the government debts. The accumulation of coin 
for the purpose of paying them outright will do much 
more toward putting these notes up in value than any 
privilege of funding them. Moreover, this privilege of 
funding them will give to the notes at once the char- 
acter of an interest-bearing security, and will take 
them out of circulation. It would have much of, if 
not all, the evils of a forcible contraction. To contrac- 
tion by any method, of the quantity of lawful money 
now afloat, we are opposed, because we believe con- 
traction will lead to the breaking of every bank in the 
country, the utter wreck of the government credit, and 
the throwing overboard of the public debt bodily. 

Mr. Gallatin makes the mistake against which he 
warns us in his pamphlet ; he proposes to do too much. 
He sees that the moment the government is able to 
redeem its legal-tender notes on demand, our present 
disease is cured. Yet while he provides a direct 
means for bringing the Treasury up to such ability, 
he is not content to stop there. His simple sugges- 
tion of a specie-resumption loan is valuable. His 
method of effecting the loan is much more practicable 
than Mr. Walker’s ; and this is probably the only way 
in which the Treasury can now hope to acquire the 
necessary surplus of coin, unless by omitting, for two 
or three years, to pay any of its interest in gold; and 
thus, by a temporary compromise with its creditors, 
work itself, to their benefit and its own, out of its pres- 
ent state of bankruptcy. The negotiation of such a 
loan as Mr. Gallatin proposes would have to be effect- 
ed on very costly terms at first. Our five-twenty 
bonds, having about fifteen years to run, are worth 
to-day about eighty dollars in gold to the hundred. 
They pay therefore, on a gold investment, fully nine 
per cent. at the premium which gold now bears. A 
stock of fifteen years, bearing nearly nine per cent., 
or a much longer stock at a slightly reduced interest, 
would be required now to bring gold into the Treasury 
at par for the new bonds. But we agree with Mr. 
Gallatin, that the rates at which the government 
could get gold in exchange for this new stock would 
lower themselves constantly as the fund of specie ac- 
cumulated and its tendency to carry the Treasury to 
specie payments became more and more manifest. 
If the fund of fifty millions now in the Treasury can 
be retained, one hundred and fifty millions more of 
coin will bring us to specie payments, and that not 
only without distress, but with a great improvement in 
our general prosperity. If we had to pay nine per 
cent. on the whole one hundred and fifty millions for 
fifteen years, it would be cheaper than to remain as we 
are. We commend this one suggestion of Mr. Galla- 
tin to the thoughtful consideration of those who study 
such questions. 








THE CAPTIVE TRAIN. 


M R. GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN has managed 
to get himself arrested at Queenstown and is 
now, if we may trust the Cable despatches, a political 
prisoner on the charge of being “an active member of 
the American wing of the Fenian organization.” How 
Mr. Train has contrived to bring this about we can 
only guess. Possibly he caused information of his 
dangerous approach to be privately conveyed to the 
British Home Office, so that on the arrival of the Scotia 
the thing could be done in the most brilliant and effec- 
tive style. The cop in any case is certainly in the 
distinguished prisoner’s best vein, and he is no doubt 
quite enchanted with its successful consummation. 
Imagine Train’s delight on being incarcerated, a mar- 
tyr to liberty, in the Tower of London! the famous 
pile whereupon another effusive young American lately 
threatened to plant the starry banner of his country. 
Fancy the material for future and interminable “ yawps 
over the roofs of mankind ” that Train will collect from 
this, the finest and most characteristic advertisement 
that even his inventive genius has yet devised! The 
idea suggests to us the probable motive which led the 
English authorities tolisten to the project for arresting 
Train upon his arrival at Queenstown. We believe 
that reason to have been that they didn’t want to hear 
any more of his speeches. We must remember that 
Train on his previous visits to England has been re- 
markably troublesome ; and that his never-ending and 
nonsensical speeches, letters, and pamphlets became a 
very serious nuisance. Englishmen had probably no 
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objection to the man’s making himself—or, so far as he 
could, his country—ridiculous ; but they decidedly ob- 
jected tobeing bored by him. To preventa repetition of 
this appalling business, they have apparently thought ita 
good move to shunt Train off by simply shutting him 
up. We think they have committed a grave error, for 
more reasons than one. In the first place, we fear 
that their main object will be defeated. Tempting and 
facile as was the line of defence that they have adopt- 
ed it has a prime defect in being only temporary. 
Sooner or later they must let Train out, and then 
what Britisher or Yankee either shall ever stop him, 
and when, and how? His craze for notoriety, greater 
than was even that of the aspiring youth who fired the 
Ephesian dome, will burst forth with more fury than 
ever ; his endless yawps of interjectional spread-eagle- 
ism, bombast, and conceit will so stun the universal 
ear that everybody everywhere—Americans, English- 
men, Fenians, and all—will rue the hour that ever Train 
was born, or that, being born, any one was ever idiotic 
enough to be cajoled into sowing the seeds of an inde- 
finite future of blathering folly by locking him up. 

But, apart from this consideration, which is in some 
respects of supreme practical importance, the English 
government is ill-advised in the matter, for the reason 
that its course «s totally unjustified by international 
law. No possible act committed by Mr. Train in this 
country and no imputed intention makes him amenable 
to British law. The officers of the crown may have 
ample evidence of his complicity with the designs of 
the Fenians, and such evidence may even have been 
furnished, as we have suggested, on the best authority, 
but this is not enough to warrant Mr. Train’s trial, 
and not even his arrest. Such justification could be 
found alone in an overt act committed on British soil ; 
and if the authorities felt confident of their captive’s 
intentions a detective or two would soon have supplied 
a legal basis for the action thus prematurely taken. 
As to Mr. Train’s being a Fenian, we really see no 
reason why he should not be one. Indeed, we see 
several good reasons why he should be one. We might 
differ with him, and those who think with him, in sun- 
dry minutiz of ways and means and probabilities ; but 
we maintain stoutly that Mr. Train has a right to be 
a Fenian if he likes, and that the British government 
has no right to shut him up in the Tower of London 
as a penalty, however atrocious they may think his 
crime. Reflection, in truth, makes this so clear that 
we are led to wonder that the British Home Office 
failed to see it. And here the question naturally 
arises, Did they, after all, fail to see it? In other 
woras, s the Cable report trustworthy? Perhaps we 
ought to be sorry to say that we tear not. It is so 
much more likely that those who would earnestly wish 
to embroil the two governments on precisely such an 
issue should promulge an easy misinterpretation of a 
common occurrence than that the English govern- 
ment should just now provoke us.by a flagrant breach 
of international law, that we really feel obliged to dis- 
credit the current version of the whole affair. It is 
probably true that Mr. Train was arrested at Queens- 
town, as the Cable alleges ; but, as he has been on 
British soil before, when he was nota Fenian, imagina- 
tion need not range far to hit upon a solution of the 
problem in which Fenianism, past or prospective, has 
no share. 

Should this latter explanation—which delicacy for- 
bids our more than hinting at—unhappily prove an 
incorrect one, and the original assertion of the wires 
be verified ; if, indeed, the British Lion has dared to 
lay his sacrilegious paw upon that credit to his country 
and to civilization, the patriot Train—it should be 
understood at once that we, for one, will not be held 
back. We shail insist upon the fullest apologies and 
the most complete reparation for a wrong whose mem- 
ory should otherwise be washed out in blood. We 
shall shriek in unison with the Stern Bird that sym- 
bolizes our aspiring nationality for sacrificial expiation. 
The idea of an American like the noble and disinter- 
ested Train—an American who never harmed anybody 
or thing save the Queen’s (or the military dictator’s) 
English and his own reputation for sanity—being 
thrust in durance vile for the (to Haughty Despots) 
atrocious crime of daring to think for himself, we re- 
fuse to tolerate for a single moment. Let two special 
envoys—we suggest, passzuz, the names of Brick Pom- 
eroy and the Count Joannes—hbe at once despatched to 
St. James’s with instructions to demand the instant 


enlargement of the captive Train! An autocratic and 
irrevocable ukase. Let perfidious Albion tremble and 
obey. 








AN AWFUL SHADOW. 


HE completion, or even the announcement, of a 

new tale by Dickens, a new history by Motley, 
a new poem by Tennyson, a new opera by Gounod, a 
new painting by some master hand, stirs a pulse here 
and there that is languid over frantic efforts at “recon- 
struction” and amid the throes of a commercial crisis. 
Such pulses may, perhaps, be rare in a land that has 
no rival in movement and enterprise—much more rare 
than is an affectation of sensibility ; but that there are 
such is attested by the growing developement of a re- 
fining taste among us, as indicated in manifold ways 
that it were superfluous now to enumerate. But it is 
not our desire to draw a line between the genuine and 
the pretending devotees to art. Simply, we have oc- 
casion to minister to the enjoyment of those who be- 
take themseives—whether habitually or at intervals, 
whether with zeal or as a fashion—to a world wherein 
politicians and financiers are nobodies. To these few 
—choice spirits as they are or may be—we commend 
what follows. 

A few days before the Christmas just past it was our 
fortunate lot to spend an hour in the studio of Gérome, 
probably the best known among those great painters ot 
France of to-day who have given her—for a time at 
least, and save in landscape—incontestable pre-emi- 
nence over all the European schools. ‘There, finished 
and framed, but as yet shrouded from the public eye, we 
saw his latest work fresh from his hand—a work that 
will add not a little to the exalted reputation he has 
achieved. When, while we were mounting the stairs 
that lead to the studio, the subject of this picture was 
named, we must own that a momentary feeling of an- 
noyance came across us, on the supposition that Gérome 
had been measuring his strength with the greatest of 
his predecessors, and that he must therefore of neces- 
sity have failed, inasmuch as, so far, it has not been 
given to modern genius and skill to compete success- 
fully, on this peculiar ground, with the illustrious 
masters of some centuries since. “The Crucifixion ! 
What a theme for a Frenchman !” was our involuntary 
thought, as Phrynes Unveiled, and Arab Prisoners, 
and Dancing Almehs, and Nubian Butchers, and 
Roman Arenas, and Assassinated Czesars, and Mas- 
querading Duellists, and Courtiers of the Grand Mon- 
arque flitted rapidly before an eye that had dwelt upon 
these marvels of their kind a hundred times, during 
successive months, at the Paris Universal Exposition. 
But all nervousness on this point might have been 
spared. There was no need to go back to Rubens or 
Titian, or the rest.; no aptness in the recurrence to 
our mind ot other and more material subjects treated 
by the living artist himself. This “Crucifixion” is 
unique, and challenges no comparison with others. In 
it is no cross, with its superscription, “ Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the King of the Jews.” There is no parting of 
garments ; no offering of vinegar upon hyssop; no 
thrusting of unholy spear into the side of our holy 
Lord. There is in fact no Christ; and there is there- 
fore no attempt to portray that blending of the human 
and the divine in the dead or dying Saviour, which 
even the grand old masters, in the plenitude of their 
power and the earnestness of their devotion, could but 
feebly approach. Neither are there any spectators, 
on whose countenances might be read or fear, or won- 
der, or grief, or triumph. The stupendous deed, 
whereat the earth was wrapped in darkness and the 
veil of the Temple was rent in twain, is not depicted 
in any fulness whatever of detail. It is suggested 
rather ; but in such manner that the suggestion must 
inspire awe in the mind of any one who is worthy to 
look upon it, in any one who is not utterly debased by 
the materialism of life and the fripperies of our current 
pictorial illustration. Let us describe briefly how 
Gérome has evaded difficulties almost insuperable, and 
has contrived to imbue a novel conception with a 
solemnity not often reached by means more obviously 
direct. The canvas, if we remember rightly, is some- 
what larger than that which he has used in his more 
celebrated works, though still coming within the de- 
signation of cabinet size. The foreground, carried far 
upward on the plane, is luminous with a preternatural 
light ; but over it—wherein lies the originality of the 
treatment—are projected from right to left the shadows 
of three crosses with the figures crucified thereon. 
The eye recognizes at a glance their awful meaning, 
for well may it be supposed that he who imagined 
such a rendering of such a scene knew precisely how 
much to define and how much to leave untold. In the 
background—clearly made out according to the re- 





esearch of archeologists brought to bear upon the re- 


cords that have come down to us from contempora- 

neous authority—looms up Jerusalem, with its lofty 

walls and infrequent portals. In the middle distance, 

winding in long procession and by narrow pathways 

through the hills that lie toward Calvary, the Roman 

cohorts and the populace are seen returning to the city, 

passing into it indeed through one of the gates. Here 

a banner or an ensign is displayed, there a horse or a 

camel lifts itself above the crowd; but all are in re- 

duced proportions, though affording opportunity for 

some relief in form and color. Lastly, over the city 

itself hangs a lurid cloud, in strong contrast with the 

lightly tinted foreground; and in the midst of it the 

blood-red sun is dimly visible. 

Thus it is that Gérome has handled a subject which 

might well seem to have been exhausted, and from 

which many able artists of this generation shrink—and 

not unwisely—under the conviction that it is beyond 

their power to do it justice or clothe it with interest. 

Wherein, then, consists the impressiveness of this ver- 

sion, secing that so little is set down palpably upon the 

canvas, and that the beholder, in order to feel its in- 

fluence, must have his own sympathies so largely 
drawn upon? We can only answer for its effect upon 
ourselves, for we had not the advantage of the painter’s 
presence or explanation. Gérome, in this instance, 
has but shown the same subtlety that characterizes his 
principal works. Whatever he presents is sure to 
have abundant merit in its technicalities—in the draw- 
ing, the tints, the grouping, the lights and shades, the 
due subordination of accessories to principals. But, 
underlying all this, every finished composition from his 
easel has the far rarer merit of suggestiveness ; nor 
have we any hesitation in asserting that he possesses 
and displays more of this fine quality than any among his 
compeers, nay, than all of them put together, inasmuch 
as he touches many chords. Whoever, in studying 
some of his famous works above hinted, has not been 
led to read therein respectively the sensuality and 
grinding despotism of the East, the brutality of ancient 
Roman, and the hollowness of modern French, civiliza- 
tion—in short, to recognize his pictures as types—has 
missed no slight portion of their charm. As to the re- 
markable illustration of his genius now under review, he 
who runs may read its allusions. Ifthe shadows of the 
three crosses do not translate word by word the story 
told by the Evangelists, while assuredly they do not 
challenge a critique upon anatomical correctness, they 
speak with mysterious solemnity of the very corner- 
stone of our Christian faith. Romans:and Jews all 
turning their backs upon the mount of sacrifice, and 
all wending their way homeward as from an ordinary 
spectacle—how effective an indication of the indiffer- 
ence of the little world of that day to an event in which 
they had participated, and which was to tell upon the 
world at large through time and eternity! Whata 
proud and defiant air is worn by the battlemented city, 
as though reckless of the doom pronounced upon her, 
or ready to scoff at His word who pronounced it! 
How does the murky atmosphere seem pregnant with 
impending fate, as though the avenging legions of Titus 
might be gathering behind its folds! There rules 
throughout, we say, an inner sense, as contradistin- 
guished from the mere transcript of things and per- 
sons. The degree in which this will be felt and ap- 
preciated must depend upon the temperament or ca- 
pacity of the beholder ; but we maintain that it does 
exist in ample measure, and that they who find it t 
must blame themselves. 

We were glad to hear, on the best authority, that 
there is some chance of this “ Crucifixion” being sent 
to New York. It is well for us to see sometimes that 
the labored mechanism of Meissonnier’s figures, and 
the smooth realism of Willems’ satin gowns, do not 
constitute all that is high in art. 








FAT GIRLS. 


| learner is one of the dearest privileges of 
humanity, one of the greatest consolations of our 
fallen state. It is so distinctively a human character- 
istic that certain jovial philosophers have not hesitated 
to define man as a laughing rather than a rational ani- 
mal, on the ground that all men laugh, while a great 
many never show a trace of reason. To be sure there 
were not wanting pestilent fellows to dispute the prin- 
ciple in the interest of the laughing hyena, just as a 
plucked hen was brought to disprove Plato’s notion of 
man as a featherless biped. But unless it be the re- 
sult of confinement and the degradation of public ex- 
hibition entirely to change the voice of that cheerful 
beast, we should say that only a very misanthropic 
and cynical savant indeed could detect in the hyena’s 
howl the faintest approach to the sound of human 





hilarity. Laughter is essentially human and human- 
izing ; the mists of care and sorrow fade and fly before 
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its genial influence. A hearty outburst of genuine 


merriment is the index of good fellowship and sincer- 


ity. Only honest men are good laughers ; a man may 
smile and smile, and be a villain, but the poet doesn’t 
say he may laugh. Ina rogue’s laugh there is some- 
thing forced and hollow, like the sepulchral bass of a 
stage robber’s ha! ha! ha! One misses the true 
ring; there is discord somewhere in the music. But 
a good laugh is an outlet for all the bitterness of life, 
the promoter of .social harmony, the lightener of 
trouble, the balm of pain, /aborum dulce lenimen. 
How then shall we find execrations deep and damning 
enough for the memory of the soulless wretch who 
first aimed a blow at this gracious and delightsome 
pastime, by affixing to its indulgence the stigma of 
obesity, by enunciating the sardonic maxim, Laugh 
and grow fat! For,say what you will, nobody likes to 
be fat, or at least to be thought fat, except, perhaps, 
very lean people, who sometimes cherish the delusion 
that fatness is a blessing, instead of being, as it is, if 
we are to believe Mr. Banting’s pathetic jeremiad, one 
of the great evils of life. And if a majority of people 
could be brought to believe in the truth of this atro- 
cious adage, or if, believing, they did not constantly for- 
get it, the world would speedily become as melan- 
choly as a Puritan conventicle or a dowager with no 
new scandal. Even as it is, a certain partial persua- 
sion of its plausibility seems to have banished laughter 
from polite society, and restricted it with so many other 
pleasant diversions to the low people who can forget 
themselves and Mrs. Grundy long enough to be in- 
decorously merry. To ladies especially is it forbidden 
to give unrestrained vent to their hilarity ; the most 
ludicrous incident, the most humorous relation, can 
evoke from feminine gentility only the pensive smile, 
or still more melancholy shadow of a laugh, the feeble 
giggle which attests at once the height of its enjoy- 
ment and the depth of its apprehension. 

Obesity certainly is unpleasant even to men, to 
women still more so, while to girls the very idea brings a 
gush of peculiar and sickening dread. And the reason 
isobvious. Fat men, even very fat men, sometimes learn 
to make light of their misfortune, to crack jokes upon 
it,evenin some rare cases to take pride initand to resent 
the possibility of superior fatness. Bodily weight, more- 
over, has very often its advantages, as in a crowded 
omnibus, for example, where ingenious fat women 
often profit by their superabundance of adipose tissue 
to flop down on some lank young man and smother 
him out of his seat. Size, too, if it be equally distri- 
buted in the three dimensions, gives a certain dignity 
to carriage and manner ; there is something imposing 
and awful in the Juno-like presence of a fat matron of 
forty. But feminine obesity must be consecrated by 
age or marriage to win either respect or toleration ; 
and it is difficult to conceive anything more pitiable 
than the lot of a young fat girl. Rightly or wrongly, 
our ideal of girlish beauty is formed on the sylph- 
like, delicate order, and consumption is preferable to 
embonpoint. The practice of novelists is a sufficient 
index of popular taste ; and who ever heard of a novel 
with a fat heroine? That interesting young woman 
who carries with her our smiles and tears through 
ever so many trials and persecutions and impossible 
adventures until she is happily married at the end of 
the last volume to the athletic young man with curly 
brown hair and a Roman nose, may be clumsy or 
awkward or slovenly, plain or homely, even downright 
ugly, if you will, without losing the sympathies of the 
constant reader ; but make her fat, and see where your 
book brings up! The rather clever Story of a 
Masterpiece, which Mr. Henry James, Jr., is publish- 
ing in Zhe Galaxy, is likely to be ruined for most 
readers by the author’s unaccountable insanity in 
making his heroine a round-shouldered fat girl with 
red hair. Under the deftest disguises of highness and 
plumpness and golden brownness the hideous truth 
reveals itself--a round-shouldered fat girl with red 
hair. The round shoulders and the red hair we might 
forgive ; in fact, red hair is rather fashionable just now, 
and round shoulders from their prevalence we should 
think likely to become so ; but the fatness—who can 
take any genuine interest in the fortunes of a fat girl? 

Now, this is rather hard, and to the fat girl, no doubt, 
seems extremely unjust ; but it is nevertheless the fact, 
and a fact founded on a very plain reason. With the 
most amiable disposition in the world, and every incli- 
nation to smooth the way, a fat girl is the last person 
in the world with whom a young fellow falls in love. 
Romance refuses to shed its illusive halo around that 
grossness of form, and the natural masculine instinct 
to find in the object of one’s adoration a divinity or an 
angel, at least, is crushed and destroyed in the presence 
of the fat girl. A fat angel ! an obese divinity ! the im- 
agination recoils at the very thought. So the fat girl, 














| ° . 
| however accomplished and agreeable and nice, sees 


herself, unless she be extraordinarily beautiful or fas- 
cinating or rich, neglected by the opposite sex and 
ridiculed by her own. Nobody offers to take her down 
to dinner,except some fat old fogy, whom nobody else will 
accept, and with whom she is exposed to all the torture 
ot amused smiles and curious glances and Sarcastic 
whispers ; nobody is anxious for her as a partner at 
croquet, nobody asks her to dance; she is left to 
bioom the most dejected wall-flower in social horticul- 
ture, while girls with no other advantage than their 
comparative leanness carry off the beaux that should 
have been hers, before her envious eyes. And this, 
though in many instances one might have worse part- 
ners at dinner or in croquet or galop; in dancing, es- 
pecially, fat girls often show a degree of agility and 
vigor which is quite unexpected and amazing. Yet 
men who know this are prevented from asking them 
through a not unfounded fear of making themselves 
ridiculous by the apparent effort to bear around a ball- 
room so many cwt. of beauty. For much the same rea- 
son fat girls are seldom proposed to, though there are 
many reasons why they should make good wives. At 
least one would have little apprehension of their run- 
ning away. 

There is in all this ample justification for the petu- 
lance and spitefulness that fat girls often display. It 
is a mistake to suppose that fat people generally are 
good-natured. Their amiability is the result of physi- 
cal sluggishness which revolts at even the exertion of 
peevishness. But fat girls have so many things to try 
their temper and their patience that we should not blame 
them if both very often give way entirely. Tosee one’s 
self an object of contempt and ridicule, shut out from 
all the fair prizes of life, and doomed to a lonely and 
obese old maidenhood, is sufficiently exasperating to 
the sweetest disposition. This is a dreadful prospect, 
and it is no wonder that fat girls make such frantic 
efforts to undo their misfortune, and swallow such un- 
heard-of quantities of slate pencil and vinegar. 

It is not easy to imagine the horror which a sylph- 
like maiden feels on first awaking to the conviction 
that she is getting fat. What frenzied search for 
antidotes, what torments from the kindly congratula- 
tions of considerate female friends, what alternation of 
hope and doubt, what final dull despair as her remedies 
one after another prove useless, and the scale each day 
drops lower. Talk about martyrdom and the tortures 
of the Inquisition ; they were pleasures compared to 
the anguish a young woman experiences on first feel- 
ing that she is completely and irremediably fat. 

Of course there are alleviations even to this misery, 
else it would be too great to bear. For example, fat- 
ness is not everywhere looked upon with the same re- 
proach ; some of the polite nations of Central Africa, 
on the contrary, regard it as the chief adornment of 
women, and choose their wives by avoirdupois. Yet, 
lest all our fat girls should instantly be seized with 
the mania to go as missionaries among those be- 
nighted heathens, it is only just to mention one 
little drawback to the felicity of their adipose Afri- 
can sisters, who are unfortunately hunted for other 
purposes than matrimony. To an Ethiopian gourmet 
a slice of broiled fat girl is the greatest delicacy his 
limited menu can offer, a tid-bit fora king. So even 
in those simple wilds girlish obesity has its désagré- 
mens, and we make no doubt that a cargo of slate- 
pencils and vinegar and corsets would go like wild-fire 
among the Hottentot fair. Then, again, fame and for- 
tune are sometimes the portion of some individual of the 
class, like Barnum’s fat girl, or that French lady who 
won the former, at least, by her petition to President 
Marait, in the Revolution of ’48, to be allowed to re-. 
present the Goddess of Liberty, for which, in her own 
opinion, her weight of 500 odd pounds gave her pe- 
culiar fitness. What a fine figure of a woman truly! 
and what an impressive Goddess of Liberty she would 
have made, had not President Marait been possessed 
of the unjust prejudice we have been describing. The 
admiration of posterity is at once her justification and 
her reward. 

But these are rare cases, and if we cast up the 
balance, it will scarcely be in favor of the fat girl. 
Even Barnum’s fat girl, we wager, would gladly resign 
all her dignities, the respectful esteem of the public, 
and her high position as a leader of ten for the humble 
obscurity and the unimpressive lightness of her leaner 
youth, 








SELF-DEFENCE. 


N the old days of chivalry the theory of self-defence 
was curiously mingled with that of self-abnegation, 
A man was bound to defend his honor but not his in- 
terests, and the Christian idea of charity to all men 
was as strenuously insisted upon in the training of the 


youth who hoped to win their spurs as the daily prac- 
tice of arms. These men of old times realized the 
ideal of Dibdin’s song of Zrue Courage—furious in 
battle, inexorable in war, but, “justice appeased, ’tis 
as quiet as a lamb.” The out-door life which made 
them healthy, the violent exercise which worked off 
their superfluous activity, and the definite ideas of 
right and wrong which enabled them to rest secure in 
the observance of the rules laid down by their theo- 
logical masters, kept their minds tranquilly uncon- 
scious of the possibility of nervous torture. Their 
irritability was of the passions, their madness came 
from unbridled indulgence in the grosser temptations 
which beset their lives, and their defence was the 
sword or the cloister. In those past days there were, 
of course, men of pure intellect who ruled others 
with the iron rod of an ambitious will or tortured 
themselves to death in monastic cells, dying in a vain 
effort to conquer their own individuality ; and now, 
amid the hurried crowds of the present, there are men 
of easy fortune and muscular proclivities who call 
nervous irritability bad temper, and nervous appre- 
hensiveness cowardice. But the strong tide of the 
civilization of this age carries the majority of men 
along with it in a fierce race of intellectual life, where 
even the waning longing for repose which tells of fail- 
ing strength seems but as a stimulus to increased 
effort. The old theory of life required that a.man 
should be always ready to strike out, and defend the 
rights of others as well as his own. The new neces- 
sity of life requires an intense concentration of all the 
power a man has upon one object ; the conservation 
of all his forces can alone help him to success, and, 
absorbed in defending himself against the chance of 
failure, he can find no time to defend others 
against wrong. 

Selfishness is the bane of an intellectual era, just 
as brutality was that of the past age, which re- 
joiced in its muscular developement and practised 
athletic sports. When the cry for justice was raised 
during the middle ages it meant not justice so 
much as redress. It was the cry of the weak and 
down-trodden, of women especially, against the bar- 
barism of their age, and it was responded to by 
the flower of Christendom in a spirit whose last 
faint breath is dying out before the colder reasonable- 
ness of modern thought, before the modern aspiration 
for a pitiless Utopia where no redress is needed and 
where even and exact justice shall preclude any neces- 
sity for kindness. Now, the cry for justice is raised 
by the selfish, who can least of all comprehend its 
meaning. Equal and exact justice is something that 
humanity can neither give nor be conscious of receiv- 
ing. The cry means a demand for a recognition of 
the rights of that vague, intangible, but persistent 
personality by which every individual is surrounded ; a 
claim for the redress of wrongs and sorrows that jus- 
tice can never reach, which could be answered only 
by that Christian love of humanity which is in danger 
of being entirely subordinated by the intellectual life 
that so greatly needs its softening influence. Men 
immersed in intellectual pursuits are almost always 
driven into selfish habits, sometimes into selfish fecl- 
ings. The line is so fine which divides the quick in- 
stinct of a conscientious defence against those annoy- 
ances that incapacitate a man for’doing his best work, 
from the impatience of an irritable self-love that holds 
every annoyance to be an outrage upon its superior 
organization, that human nature is always uncon- 
sciously stepping over it. A man of letters or a man 
of business is driven by the thousand unresting 
scourges of ambition until his body avenges his brain 
and every nerve thrills at the sound of a footstep 
or the crash of a closing door. An anxious life, 
always aiming at success and barely touching it, 
becomes a struggle which necessarily includes some 
idea of self-defence, and, with a mere natural 
instinct, men turn to the readiest means of protecting 
themselves against that distraction which would impair 
their powers. They shut intruders out of their rooms 
and they shut mankind out of their hearts, and they 
must do it, or fail where the struggle is for something 
more precious than life, where failure would be more 
bitter thandeath. The tendency of the age is to stimu- 
late mental effort, but, while feeling its influence, peo- 
ple are too ready to believe that when they work hard 
to achieve success they are deserving of great sympa- 
thy and encouragement. They forget that where that 
stimulus is very nearly universal its results are equally 
so, that when people are craving sympathy they too 
often fail to bestow it, and that the demand is less like- 
ly to be fully met now than in those more tranquil 
conditions of life which supplied a larger class of kind- 
ly and indolent intelligences. 





While the Christianity of the Gospels falls out 
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of the daily life of the world, and religion is a 
matter of pews and churches only, female influ- 
ences still help the creaking wheels of life to run 
more smoothly. Wives and mothers have not yet 
withheld their sympathy; against them no armor of 
defence is yet needed, because they have not yet be- 
come rivals; but every step they gain that leads to- 
ward the equality of the sexes involves the loss of a 
concession. In the changing theory of the law of 
marriage, in the competition of the professions, the 
sexes stand as equals and as rivals. When they are 
recognized as such, the chivalrous myth of the past 
that still covers them with its mantle of forbearance 
must fall away like an old garment, and women must 
meet in fair fight, with fair weapons, the sex whose 
protection they can no longer claim. If under these 
conditions there is less deference to one sex, there 
should be less complaining from it; and if women are 
less romantic, they will probably be more reasonable. 
In the close fight for success in this world, that every 
man’s hand should be against his neighbor is a thing 
of course. When every woman comes into the strug- 
gle, especially in those professions which stimulate 
their nervous irritability to the greatest extent, each 
one will need to learn the art of self-defence. Perhaps 
the more tender and sensitive moral nature of women 
may enable them to separate selfishness from self-pre- 
servation. Hitherto they have succeeded, helped pos- 
sibly by the repose which they have gained by not 
participating in the more harassing masculine labors. 
But when they do so, where shall there be left any 
more a quiet breathing space wherein to listen to the 
far off and distant echoes from the peaceful past? 
The cry for equal rights is necessary, and takes its part 
in the inevitable movement of humanity, but it has a 
sad tone in it, and sometimes sounds like the death- 
knell of that Christianity whose Preacher spake ever 
of charity rather than of justice. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE DEAN’S ENGLISH—CONCLUSION. 


O THE Epitor OF THE RounD TABLE: 

Sir: I will now treat of Mr. Moon’s disregard of the 
rules of grammar, etc., in Zhe Dean’s English—a more agree- 
able task than that of holding Mr. Moon responsible for the 
disregard of his own rules. ‘The latter process is little else 
than “answering him according to his folly.” 

Mr. Moon is often justly severe on Dean Alford for the 
Dean’s incomplete and ill-constructed sentences. But let 
us see how Mr. Moon manages his own sentences. 

Page 8: “It must be admitted that there is in your essay 
so. little,” etc., “that but a small amount of good can re- 
sult to those whom you think to be most in need of improve- 
ment.” ‘ Result” from what? and to whom ? In common 
parlance, and in careless writing, “those” is used as the 
equivalent of those fersons, etc. But in the sentences of a 
philological critic who holds a brother critic responsible for 
every faulty particle in 47s sentences, “those” by itsclf is 
inadmissible. Mr. Moon should have written “result from 
at to those fersons whom,” etc. 

Page 12: “I have often heard of printers’ devils, and I 
imagined them to be boys who assisted in the press-room ; 
but if your description of compositors is true, these are be- 
ings of an order very little superior.’ To whom does 
“these” refer? If to the “boys,” Mr. Moon’s inference is 
absurd ; because, inferentially and constructively, the boys 
are the inferiors of the compositors. “If to the “ composi- 
tors,” the inference is a mere platitude—and, either way, 
the passage is all the more flat for being an elaborate and 
far-fetched attempt to ridicule the Dean’s remark about 
compositors. The attempt recoils on Mr. Moon’s “own 
pate.” Besides, “superior” is an incomplete termination 
of the sentence. As Mr. Moon says elsewhere, “it should 
be followed by a relative clause :”—“ superior” ¢o some- 
thing. 

Page 22: “The words ‘in reading’ may be construed 
either with the words which frecede, or with those which 
follow.” This sentence, also, is incomplete : “precede or 
follow” what? Say, ‘follow them.” 

Page 48: “ Perhaps, as mountain travellers brand certain 
words on their alpenstocks, to show the height that has been 
attained by those using them,” etc. That sentence is pre- 
cisely the same in construction, though not in extent, as one 
of the Dean’s periods ; which, on pages 69-71 of the Dean’s 
English, Mr. Moon says can be read “in 10,240 different 
ways,” by reason of the jumbling of the pronouns éhese, them, 
they, and their. The only difference between the two pas- 
sages is a difference of /ength ; the blundering ambiguity of 
the pronouns is the same in both cases. 

Page 90: “they serve only to illustrate how easy it is fora 
teacher to disregard his own lessons and become oblivious 
of the faults,” etc. That, again, has the same fault as some 
of the Dean’s sentences, which Mr. Moon, by analysis, shows 
to be in need of an additional word. The analysis here is, 
—‘ and” (how easy it is for a teacher) ‘ become oblivious.” 
Say, therefore, ‘#0 become.” Besides, “illustrate” is both 
a /arge and a clumsy word in the sentence: show would be 


Those five sentences are incomplete by reason of their 
having too few words. Here is a case of too many words : 

Page 50: “ You will take into consideration the extreme 
difficulty we have to understand the contradictory instructions 
we have received.” Could not Mr. Moon do better than 
that? I am sure that Dean Alford could do no worse. Mr. 
Moon might at least have said, ‘our extreme difficulty in 
understanding”—if that is what he means. 

Page vi. : “since the faults of teachers, if suffered to pass 
unreproved, soon become the teachers of faults.” That is 
neatly antithetical, but it is incorrect infact. ‘“ Faults” may 
become examples, but they cannot well be “ teachers.” 

Page vii.: ‘The Dean has altered azd struck out not 
fewer than eight-and-twenty passages which I had con- 
demned as faulty.” Taat is as thoroug ly /r7sk as any- 
thing in Zhe Queen’s English. Ifthe passages were struck 
out how could they be a/tered—since striking them out made 
an end ofthem? To be sure, they might have been altered 
and afterward stricken out ; but, in that case, how could 
Mr. Moon &£xow anything of the alteration? I wouldadvise 
him to alter or strike out 4/s own sentence. The real state 
of the case is shown on pages 126-139: éwenty passages 
are “altered” and efght are “struck out.” 

Page ix.: “it will be only modest of the Dean,” etc. 
Page 69: “if you will not think it sacrilegious of me.” 
Might not Mr. Moon as well say “ofthe Dean” and “ of 
me?” The proper word is, 77. 

Page ix. : “the Dean describes the two queens by an efi- 
thet which is equally applicable to dogs—they are females !”” 
Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Moon seems to be ignorant of the 
meaning of English words. He calls the noun, female, “an 
epithet.” If he would take the trouble to consult his dic- 
tionary, he would find that an epithet “is an adjective ex- 
pressing some quality that is appropriate to a person or 
thing :” as, good, bad, honest, dishonest, vile, precious, and 
soon. Is it possible that Mr. Moon is ignorant of the fact 
that no part of speech other than an adjective is an epithet ? 

Page 16: “as to whether the rule itself be only a suppos- 
ed rule ; or whether it is of, on the contrary, a standard 
rule,” etc. Did Mr. Moon put that “ not ” there intention- 
ally? And how pertinently might Dean Alford—who is so 
often taken to task by Mr. Moon for mixing the moods and 
tenses of verbs—ask him why he uses the subjunctive 4e 
before “ only,” and the indicative zs before “ not” ?—both in 
one sentence. 

Page 22: “you expose for censure a greater fault than 
your own.” Say, “0 censure.” 

Page 26: “Let your meaning be obscure, and no grace of 
diction zer any music of a well-turned period,” etc. Say, 
“ neither grace of diction nor any music,” etc. 

Page 37: “this is enough to show that the school-master 
is needed by o¢her people besides the directors,” etc. Say, 
“other shan.” 

Page 50: “ But you, after lecturing us,” etc., “yourself 
leave the « out of /enour and speak of the tenor of your 
essay! If this be not straining at gnats and swallowing a 
camel, I do not know what is.” And Mr. Moon by way of 
enlightening the Dean, after thus demolishing him, adds: 
“the word ‘/exour with the « means a continuity of state; 
without the z, it means a certain clef in music.” Would 
any one believe that this display of scorn for the Dean and 
of learning on the part of Mr. Moon has not the slightest 
philological foundation—except Mr. Moon’s entirely un- 
authorized assertion? Our lexicographers, including John- 
son, whether spelling the word with or without the ~, make 
it the same word, with doth the meanings given by Mr. Moon. 
Johnson cites Milton, Dryden, Pope, Locke, Bishop Spratt, 
etc., for éenor, signifying continuity of state or condition. 
Walker spells the word both ways ; and, with each spelling, 
gives it both meanings. J/em. This is not the only in- 
stance of Mr. Moon’s being otherwise than strong on orthog- 
raphy. On page 8g he spells fordade without the e. 

Page 73: “words which express a meaning totally at 
variance wth what I said.” I suppose “with” is to be de- 
fended by the same style of reasoning as Mr. Moon used 
in attempting to defend his expression, “I differ with Mr. 
Gould.” 

Page 84: “I confess /o a little curiosity in the matter.” 
Well, if he confessed to the Little Curiosity, did the Little 
Curiosity absolve him ? 

Page 80: “The first English Bible in which the word is 
found, zs one that was printed at a time when,” etc. What 
if Mr. Moon were to strike out those three italicized words ? 

Page 43-4: “I wished to show, by your own writings, 
that so far were you from being competent to teach others 
English composition, ‘at you had need yourself to study 
its first principles.” Can anything be worse than “ ¢hat’’? 

Page 86: “I join you in regret that any personalities 
should have intruded into this discussion.” Did the person- 
alities intrude ¢hemselves ? If not, say, “ have deen intruded,” 
or, introduced. 

Page 99: “you evidently entertain some fear lest the 
study of the rules of composition should cramp the expres- 
sion of the thoughts.” I would like to know [not should 
like to know !] whether that italicized “ the” is “ pure Eng- 
lish” or, idiomatically, somewhat French ? 

Page 103: ‘It defies all power of analysis,” etc. [Here 
the “the ’’—the power—would not be amiss.] “It forcibly 
recalls the following anecdote.” How can it “ forcibly” 
recall the anecdote ? 

Page 108: “but I suppose, as you still express yourself 





much better. 


in the same way, you consider the terms synonymous ; dwt 


would be correct ; but Mr. Moon objects to “so”; therefore, 
he ought to say, “wick they certainly are not.” 

Page 119: “It was my intention to say so-and-so; but, 
on second thoughts, 1 am sure,” etc. Could not Mr. Moon 
do better than that? In the same paragraph Mr. Moon 
says, “for if your plan cannot do more for its teacher, there 
need be no fear,” etc. ‘ More” than what ? 

Page 58: ‘“‘just as we understand the childish prattle of 
our /ittle ones.” Mr. Moon! could you not say, “the prattle 
of children ?” 

Page 16: “TI quoted as the basis of some remarks I had 
to make the well-known rule,” etc. And, on page 114: “TI 
had to ask you why, when speaking of a man, you used the 
slang word ¢zdividual.” Are those specimens of accurate 
and elegant English? Does Mr. Moon mean that he was 
obliged to “make the remarks ” and “ to ask.”? Or does he 
mean that he had the remarks and was about to make them ? 
etc., etc. 

Mr. Moon knows that Dean Alford occasionally mixes the 
past and present tenses; and that the mixture is a fault, 
Yet Mr. Moon gives us on 

Page 106, this: “I discovered what it was you intended to 
say, and what was the reason of my not instantly catching 
your meaning. I find that the first clause in your sentence 
zs inverted, and that the punctuation necessary to mark the 
inversion 7s incorrect, or rather zs altogether omitted.” Let 
Mr. Moon omit his “it was” and “ what was” in the first 
sentence, and his English in both sentences will be much 
improved. 

Dean Alford’s seeming ignorance of the difference be- 
tween adjectives and adverbs, and his propensity to use them 
interchangeably, are subjects of Mr. Moon’s incessant ridi- 
cule ; but I do not find that Mr. Moon’s practice, in regard 
to those two parts of speech, is a whit better than the 
Dean’s. In Zhe Dean’s English he frequently follows the 
Dean’s example while in the very act of ridiculing it. 

On page 4, he assumes to amend one of the Dean’s sen- 
tences, and says that his amendment “zs correct.” The 
amendment is in these words: “ If with your inferiors, 
speak not more coarsely than zswa/.” The Dean’s sentence 
is, “ Speak no coarser than usual ;” and it was very well for 
Mr. Moon to object to oxe adjective and to put an adverb 
in its place ; but it seems strange, that while his attention 
was directed to adverbs and adjectives, he could overlook 
another adjective in the same line which requires the same 
change! Usual is an adjective, not an adverb. And when 
Mr. Moon, by way of correcting the Dean’s line, changes 
coarser and leaves usual unchanged, he commits the same 
blunder as he has just condemned in the Dean. And he 
intrenches himself in his own blunder by the affirmation 
that the line, as amended, ‘is correct.” Whether it is cor- 
rect, or not, is shown by supplying the omitted words of 
the ellipsis :—‘‘ Speak not more coarsely than” [you] 
“usual” [do] ! 

That is an instance of Mr. Moon’s using an adjective as 
an adverb. But Mr. Moon often reverses that process, and 
uses an adverb as an adjective. 

Page 35, “in the above paragraph :” page 49, “words of 
the above class :” page 60, “in the adove sentence :” page 
76, “in reading the above extract”: page 91, “ you speak of 
the above circumstance :” page 108, “that the above expres- 
sions :” page 111, “any of the above sentences.” 

Webster says, “ adove is often used elliptically as an adjec- 
tive by omitting the word mentioned, quoted, etc.: as, the 
above observations,” etc. No doubt, “above is often so used ;” 
Mr. Moon “often so uses it;” but whether it is correctly , 
“so used” is another matter. If Mr. Moon would transpose 
his words—“ the paragraph above,” “the sentence above,” 
etc., and thus use the word as an adverb—which it is—the 
elliptical form would be English. 

Moreover, Mr. Moon frequently uses an adjective as a 
noun. Page 34, “sucha paragraph as the following :”” page 
75, “* The following are the facts of the case :” page 76, “such 
a paragraph as the following :” page 82, “what are we to 
say of the following ?” page 83, “to which I refer, is the fol- 
lowing :” page 86, “ the following appeared in The Patriot :” 
page 118, “The following is from your third essay :?” page 
120, “ the following is from the report.” 

On the whole, in the matter of adjectives and adverbs, I 
think that Mr. Moon’s “six” is quite as large as the Dean’s 
“ half-a-dozen.” 

In Zhe Round Table of November 2, I mentioned several 
instances of Mr. Moon’s blundering on the possessive case. 
I will now give a complete list of those blunders : 

Page viii., “we read of fersons making :” page 8, “ by 
popular writers exercising more care :” page 10, “speak of 
people falling ”—“ idea of editors falling 2” page 12, speak 
of people mending :” page 13, “spoke of /awyers being Jost 
—“and students being buried”—“of a maz losing his 
mother :” page 14, “of a man losing his mother :” page 
42, “spoke of editors falling :” page 56, “ of a word pe 
not strictly "—“ of a substantive being strict" page 62, ‘ of 
a gentleman setting himself up :” page 64, “of a possibility 
being precluded :” page 67, “ by readers constructing a 
“of the sentence being filled in”—‘ of the sentence being 
filled up :” page 68, “of people mending their ways :” page 
93, ‘“* owing to the erm being capable :?” page 97, “the ab- 
surd idea of editors falling.” 

Twenty errors in the matter of the possessive case ! In- 
deed, I do not find one instance in the book where Mr. 
Moon puts his zou in the possessive case, in the form of 
expression above cited. Although when he has occasion to 








they certainly are vot.” “ Are not” what? ‘Are not so” 


use a tronoun before the participle, he does uniformly put 
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it in the possessive. I will quote of such instances enough | 
to illustrate the point: Page 7, “and so far from #¢s being 
so well known :” page 13, “ immediately after your speaking 
of things without life :” page 26, “amends to your readers | 
for their being liable to misunderstand you :” page 81, “ you 
speak of my demolishing your character,” etc., etc. 

Can Mr. Moon give any reason for thus alternately disre- 
garding, and conforming to, the requirements of the possess- 
ive case? Or, will he venture to affirm, as Dean Alford 
does, that, in a given instance, a noun does not, and a sub- 
stituted pronoun does, require the possessive case ? 

I can conceive no answer to the former of those two en- 
quiries, other than a frank confession by Mr. Moon that he 
is, or was, actually ignorant of the fact that the noun, in those 
instances, should be in the possessive : for on what possible 
theory, except that of Mr. Moon’s ignorance, can the fact 
be explained, that he has omitted the possessive in every 7n- 
stance where the noun is used, and has zot once omitted it 
where the pronoun is used ? 





The result of my present careful examination of Zhe 
Dean’s English is, the exposure of about one hundred blun- 
ders in a book that contains less than ninety very small 
“16mo” pages of Mr. Moon’s own writing. There are, 
indeed, two hundred and twenty-six pages in the volume, 
but nearly one hundred and forty of them are quotations | 
or extracts from other writers. When I say “ one hundred | 
blunders,” I of course mean “such as they are :” some of | 
great, and some of little importance; but every one of 
them comes under a rule of grammar, or under a rule 
which Mr. Moon himself applies to the writings of other | 
people. The “hundred” consists of about thirty trans- 
gressions, or improprieties, according to Mr. Moon’s rules ; 
and seventy according to other rules. 

I have already stated that ‘Dean Alford’s book contains, 
with its quotations deducted, three times as many pages as 
Mr. Moon’s book ; and I now state that the total number 
of errors—also “such as they are”—charged by Mr. Moon 
in his account with the Dean, is about seventy. Those on 
which Mr. Moon makes his principal stand are the “ eight- 
and-twenty ” above specified. If, therefore, I strike out of 
my comparative estimate the thirty errors “according to 
Mr. Moon ”’—which, however, are not errors “ according 
to” anybody else—the number of errors in each of the 
books ‘is seventy. But, as the Dean’s pages outnumber 





Mr. Moon’s pages, in the proportion of three to one; Mr. 
Moon’s errors outnumber the Dean’s errors, in the propor- 
tion of three to one—“ such as they are.” 


In view of Mr. Moon’s assumptions of superiority over 
other critics : of the patronizing and magisterial tone with 
which he treats of the (alleged) errors of other critics : and 
of the high praise which the mere style of his book has re- 
ceived at the hands of the English critics—that is a startling 
statement. Besides, the relative proportions of the errors 
of the two writers, as expressed by mere numbers, do not 
fully represent the case; because the character of the errors 
is also to be taken into the account. Errors in taste, errors 
in style, and errors in grammar are scrious faults ina critic 
who lectures other critics on the same faults, and who, “ with 
no uncertain sound,” assumes infallibility for his own Eng- 
lish ; but such faults sink almost to insignificance when com- 
pared with that critic’s literal and actual ignorance of the 
meaning of English words, and of some other things pertain- 
ing to his vocation. Whether Mr. Moon’s ignorance in 
those respects is real or seeming, I must leave the reader to 
judge. I think that, in my communications to Zhe Round 
Table, I have made out a prima facie case of such ignorance 
in each of the instances here following ; namely, the mean- 
ing of the words so, also, deal, tautology, and epithet ; the 
meaning and spelling of zexor ; the fact that wong is an ad- 
verb ; the proper use of so—as and as—as ; and the rule of 
the possessive case in certain forms of expression. The 
other errors may be called errors of carelessness: and 
althcugh Mr. Moon assures me that “ carelessness admits 
of xo excuse,” and therefore precludes himself from pleading 











it; yet I am too conscious of my own occasional carelessness, 
even when I most endeavor to be careful, to insist on Mr. 
Moon’s suffering under his own rule. He cannot afford to 
submit to the rigid enforcement of such a rule ; nor can any 
writer afford it. 

Another result of my careful investigation of the demerits 
of Zhe Dean’s English is personal to myself; yet I feel com- 
pelled to mention it here, in order to explain my own incon- 
sistency. I have already referred to my incautiously allow- 
ing myself to follow the example of other critics, by prais- 
ing the style of Mr. Moon’s book in my own book. The 
contradiction between what I there said, and what I have 
since said in Zhe Round Table, is too glaring to be ignored ; 
and, as my remarks in Good English, on Mr. Moon’s style, 
are literally untrue, I have caused them to be cancelled in 
the stereotype plate and replaced by the paragraphs here 
following : 

“Mr. Moon, however, has himself fallen into grievous 
i errors while exposing those of his antagonist ; and, on the 
whole, it is safe to say that, in the matter of mere style, 
there is but little to choose between the two writers. Each 
of them is very self-complacent, very ‘English,’ and very 
unconscious of the beam that is in his own eye. 

“Mr. Moon has shown great critical acumen in detecting 
the errors of Zhe Queen’s English—pity, that he could not 
have presented them to his readers in what he so confident- 
ly assumes that he himself has mastered ; namely, ‘pure 
English’ !” 

It cannot be denied that Mr. Moon demolished a great 


part of Dean Alford’s reputation as a critic ; but he achieved 

his victory with an indifferent and a dangerous weapon—a 

flint-lock musket with a not-very-‘‘smooth bore,” whose re- | 
coil, when one comes to see through the smoke, proves to 

be as fatal as its bullet. EDWARD S. GOULD. 

P.S.—Mr. Moon’s fifth essay, in Zhe Round Table of No. 
vember 23, shall have due attention, and something more, 
for I think it deserves very little. 

I take this opportunity to reply to “ J.W. W.,” who de- 
nies the propriety of my use of “ that.”” He says that “ that 
ought to be, whether it is or not, a relative pronoun.” As 
his argument is founded on that assumption, my disposal of 
the assumption will be a disposal of his argument. I use 
the word as a conjunction—as the equivalent of as, which is 
also a conjunction—although, on reflection, I think as is the 
better word of the two, in the case quoted by your corre- 
spondent. His proposed substitution of “in which” is in- 
admissible, at any rate ; but as I am dealing with conjunc- 
tions and he with pronouns, we have no common ground to 
stand on. E. S. G. 








MR. GOULD AND ZHE ROUND TABLE. 
To THE EpITrorR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 





Sir: I do not object to your “ order of discontinuance ” 
of the discussion between Mr. Moon and myself, although I 
think that “the right of reply ” is with me in each instance. 
I do not object, because Mr. Moon’s last essay zeeds no 
reply beyond a brief reference to the pronunciation of A/ene- 
Jaus ; and that is your point, not his. 

After reading your criticism, in June last, I consulted a 
friend who is second to no man in the United States as a 
philologist, on the expediency of altering the passage in 
question. He replied: 

“ Your illustration is not fortunate, because it involves a disputed point ; 
but, on the whole, I would let it stand. Classically, A/ene/aus has four 
syllables ; Oxfheus two; etc. But in common usage, in English, both are 
pronounced in three; and in assuming, as you have done, that Byron 
meant to follow usage instead of the classical rule, you may be right and you 
may be wrong. Webster says that every one must judge for himself 
whether or not it would seem like affectation or pedantry, in any given 
case, to be classically correct.” 

This explanation, which I offer to you, Mr. Editor, dis- 
poses of Mr. Moon’s imputation of my “ ignorance,” etc. 

My chief object in writing this note is, however, to say, 
that I trust your discontinuance of the discussion does not 
involve a refusal to publish the concluding part of my criti- 
cism on Zhe Dean’s English. That criticism was written as 
one article ; and was divided into two parts on account of 
its length. As you published the first part; and as that 
part, in its opening paragraphs and at its close, provides for 
and announces the remainder; and as, moreover, the con- 
cluding part is the only really important part of the article 
—your suppressing that conclusion would leave the intro- 
duction and myse/f, too, in a disadvantageous position. 

For the first time, in my experience, your printer exposed 
me to criticism in my last letter—January 4. In the first 
column, he made me say, “ unfortunate for myself ;” where- 
as, I wrote “ unfortunate/y ;” and in the second column, “ it 
savors 772 attempted prettiness,” as he prints it, was written 
“ savors of.” EDWARD S. GOULD. 
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THE REFORMED DUTCH CHURCH.* 
I. 





HAT the “acts and proceedings” of the venerable 
body heretofore variously known as “The Gener- 

al Synod of the Reformed Dutch Church in the 
United States of America,” or of “The Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church in North America,” should 
reach our table in one month from the date of adjourn- 
ment, we regard as a good omen. We take it as evi- 
dence that the new name is indicative, in one respect 
at least, of a new nature. It means progress. The 
sage Webster (not the sage of Marshfield, but the sage 
of New Haven) sententiously remarks that “ Deep rivers 
move with silent majesty,” and fortifies the sentiment, 
if our memory serves, by adding that other weighty 
apothegmatic proposition, “ Cotton velvet is very soft 
to the feel.” What specialty there may be in “the 
feel” of the denizens of the land of wooden nutmegs 
which induces them to regard “ velvet,” and especially 
“cotton velvet,” as the ve plus ultra of softness, we 
have not been able to discover. But the wisdom of 
the “ Elementary” spelling-book has produced its ef- 
fect outside of that land also. Of the fifty millions of 
copies which have been sold, most were sold in New 
York, the “headquarters” of “ The Dutch Church,” 
as it is commonly called. And it may be owing, in 
part at least, to this fact that the movements of that 
reverend body have heretofore been so “majestically 
slow.” While the records of other similar bodies have 
been issued by private enterprise in from three to six days 
from the date of adjournment, the records of this body 
have usually been issued in from three to six months, 
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Church in America, convened in‘extra (sic) session in the city 9 
Albany, in November, 1367. 





and, we are informed, have consumed from three to 
six months more in their progress from the office of 
publication to the little handful of churches interested 
in them. The sarcasm of the lamented Cookman, keen 
as a Damascus blade, was lost upon the phlegmatic 
and thick-skinned “ Dutchmen ” because of the delicate 
wit with which it was wreathed. The man whose 
head was severed from his body by the thin scimetar 
of Saladin did not know that anything had happened 
until somebody bade him “shake himself,” when lo! 
his head rolled in the dust at his feet! It was, we 
believe, in 1840 that Zhe President ‘sailed away, with 
Cookman on board, and “ne’er was heard of more.” 
How long before that it was we do not remember, but 
those who heard it can never forget how, in the old 
“First Dutch ” at New Brunswick, Cookman marshall- 
ed “the army of the Lord” for the battle: stationing 
the Baptists along the rivers and water-courses ; mak- 
ing the Presbyterians (as the most strenuous of Pedo- 
baptists) the infantry ; the Methodists, the pioneers ; 
and the Dutch Reformed (not Dutch Deformed, as 
they say in the West) the heavy artillery. Victor Hugo 
says that Napoleon lost Waterloo because he waited 
too long for his “heavy artillery” to get in motion, 
and if “the army of the Lord” has had its Waterloo 
in this city, it is very largely owing to the slow 
ponderosity of its heavy artillery. When this island 
was settled by Netherlanders, early in the seventeenth 
century, the Reformed Church of their fathers was at 
once established among them. Near the close of the 
century, when it had been in existence seventy-five 
years, nine-seventeenths of all the families on the island 
belonged to the Reformed Church of the Netherlands, 
and four-seventeenths to the Reformed Church of 
France, making in all thirteen-seventeenths of the 
whole population who were attached to this one relig- 
ious polity. But from that day this Church has steadily 
dwindled in its proportions, until now, notwithstand- 
ing its immense wealth, it has only one-fourteenth of 
the churches in the city, while at least a fifth of the 
population are utterly godless. How much of the guilt 
of this state of affairs is the fault of this Church, and 
how much of other Churches, is no business of ours. It 
would seem, however, that there must be fault some- 
where. Perhaps, hereafter, we may try to find out 
what, if not where it is. 

The movements of the mother Church in New York 
have been typical, perhaps causative also, of the move- 
ments of the whole body. ‘The Collegiate Church,” 
as it is called, is organized upon the apostolic plan, 
having several pastors and places of meeting in the 
city, all constituting but one parish. The influence of 
this church, from its wealth and the ability of its col- 
lege of pastors, has already been very great. The 
small body of poor country churches which grew up 
about it, depended upon and deferred to it so much 
that it became practically a sort of patriarchal church, 
like Rome, or Antioch, or Alexandria of old. Of late 
years, however, as the country churches increased in 
wealth, and the spirit of independence caught from the 
institutions of the country grew upon them, they be- 
came restless under this influence, and with that 
brusque zeal which always attends such reactionary, 
we may Say revolutionary, movements, appear at last 
to have cast off (as they say) “the incubus” alto- 
gether. All the weight of the Collegiate Church in- 
fluence, constraining also that of the college at New 
Brunswick—added to the personal influence of many 
if not most of the ablest ministers and laymen of ma- 
ture age—could secure but seven votes in favor of 
retaining the old “Dutch” designation, while one 
hundred and fifteen votes are recorded in favor of 
dropping the foreign name. It is said that “ revolu- 
tions never go backward ;” but it may be well for the 
victorious party, whether in church or state, to remem- 
ber that always, soon or late, there comes a day of 
reckoning, and that gratuitous insults to those who 
have been both rulers and benefactors in the past can 
only offend right-minded men and cause them to sym- 
pathize with, perhaps to side again with, those whose 
rule was at least safe. Men love action; but there 
comes a time when men love peace and safety as well. 

The controversy respecting the name of the Church 
which has just closed seemed to us bitter and acri- 
monious. It was long and thick. We know men who 
waded through column after column of Zhe Christian 
Intelligencer (really one of the most upright as well 
as downright of our religious papers), and page after 
page of the thick-spawning pamphlets, in the attempt 
to comprehend it. After all, they had to give it up in 
despair, and say with poor Stephen, “ It’s alla muddle.” 
We doubt whether any one, save an editor, and a 
“born Dutchman,” could understand it all. For the 





benefit of those of our readers who may be in this con- 
dition, we here plant twelve stepping-stones, by means 
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height, and probable effect of the waves of this troubled 


of which those who choose may study the nature, | heresy. Even one of the “ Fathers” of the Presbyte-| it is certain that nowhere do his age and its passions, 


sea, even while they pass over dry-shod: 

I. The Reformation which took place in the Western 
Church, on the eastern continent, in the 16th century 
(beside its reaction for good upon the Church of 
Rome, and its direct action for evil upon the schisma- 
tics and sectarists who have rushed into error and in- 
fidelity of every kind), resulted in the establishment of 
“The Lutheran Church” and “ The Reformed Church.” 
The first of these is, unfortunately, named after a 
man, though that man was the leader of the Refor- 
mation. The appropriate designation of those who 
adhere to this organization is “ Protestants ”’—the 
name given them April 19,1529, when they Protested 
against the repeal of the pacific edict of 1526, which 
had granted them toleration. (In this memorable pro- 
test was enumerated the doctrine that “so long as the 
Church itself is the subject of dispute, the best method 
of expounding hard texts of Scripture is to call in the 
help of clearer passages ”—and it is to this that Chil- 
lingworth is indebted for the memorable saying, often 
cited, always dangerous, and usually condensed into 
“ The Bible, the Bible alone—the religion of Protest- 
ants.”) This protest, and the energy with which it was 
maintained, was successful at Augsburg, September 
25, 1555, in securing a peace which is still unbroken. 
But there were others who refused allegiance to the 
Pope of Rome, and refused assent equally to the 
doctrines and usages of these Protestants. The leader 
of these men was Calvin. They assumed, first in 
France (the native country of Calvin), then in Ge- 
neva (the place of his ministry), and afterward in the 
Netherlands, the title of “The Reformed Church ”— 
thus connecting them at once, by their very name, 
with the Apostolic Church, even while indicating their 


’ divergence from Rome. 


II. The Reformed Church in the Netherlands has 
a history even before the Reformation. The Church in 
the Netherlands was never very submissive to Roman 
dominion. From the day when Charles Martel made 
the Bishop of Utrecht an independent temporal, as 
well as a spiritual ruler, he occasionally fulminated 
edicts against the successor of St. Peter as effective 
probably in their spiritual import as those which the 
successor of St. Peter fulminated against him. Here, 
also, Thomas & Kempis, Wessel Gansevoort, Ru- 
dolph Agricola, and the “ pious Brothers of the com- 
mon lot” taught and practised true evangelical Chris- 
tianity when all was dark around them. Add to this 
the remarkable industry and thrift of the people, and 
it is little wonder that it was easy, when the right time 
came, to raise an indignation against the swarms of 
idle monks and priests and beggars and indulgence- 
venders whose advent heralded ‘the Reformation. The 
last straw broke the camel’s back, and the patient ani- 
mal, in his death-struggle, slew the master who so 
wantonly loaded him to death. ” 

It was in 1562 that the Reformed Church in the 
Netherlands, to avoid the danger of being confounded 
with the fanatical Anabaptists, as well as to consoli- 
date their own union, adopted the confession of faith 
known, since that date, as “ The Belgic Confession.” 
In 1574 the Church also adopted Zhe Heidelberg 
Catechism as a “symbolical book,” and enjoined 
that it “should be taught in all churches jointly with 
the Belgic Confession.” In 1577 appeared also a body 
of canons and of ecclesiastical laws. Great troubles 
arose early in the next century in consequence of the 
“ Arminian” controversy ; to settle which it was pro- 
posed to call a General Synod of the churches of the 
Netherlands. This proposition, however, was ex- 
tended, chiefly through the influence of the King of 
England, so as to make it a general council, including 
delegates from the Reformed Church in all the coun- 
tries of Europe. 

III. The “ Synod of Dort,” which met in Novem- 
ber, 1618, and held one hundred and eighty sittings, 
is the only “General Council” which has ever been 
called of the Reformed churches. It is an interesting 
fact bearing on recent controversy that there were five 
delegates from the Church of Engiand, among them 
the Lord Bishop of Llandaff, who in courtesy had pre- 
cedence given him according to his episcopal dignity, 
though both he and his colleagues sat as joint mem- 
bers “of the Synod with the Presbyterian delegates 
from the Continent. This Synod formally adopted and 
endorsed both “The Belgic Confession” and Zhe 
Heidelberg Catechism, thereby giving them the 
character of “ Cicumenical Standards.” It enacted 
also certain“ canons” explanatory of certain philosoph- 
ical details of doctrine, as well asa scheme for the 
worship of the Reformed churches. It has been cus- 
tomary to speak slightingly of this Synod, chiefly 
through the influence of those condemned by it for 














rian Church in this country, in a formal attempt at eu- | 
logizing it, regrets that it accomplished so much less (!) 
than the assembly at Westminster, and endeavors to 
show that in the nature of things (!) since the early 
days of Christianity such “councils” can produce lit- | 
tle effect. The wish would seem to be father to the 
thought, as it undoubtedly was to the Jesuit who 
wrote, just after the Synod adjourned : 


“* Dordrechti Synodus? nodus; chorus integer? ager ; 
Conventus? ventus; sessio stramen, Amen.” 


It is a curious thing to us in this country, though | 
exactly in accordance * with old European usages, that | 
the manuscript Acts of the Synod of Dort, intrusted 
to the care of the civil authorities, is still (or at least | 
was until very recently) triennially inspected by twenty- | 
four deputies from the various provinces. Twenty- | 
two of these are appointed by the church authorities, | 
and two by the secular government. The -deputies | 
march in solemn procession to the public chamber | 
where the chest is preserved. After prayer it is open- | 
ed by eight different keys in the custody of as many | 
persons. The seventeen well-bound ‘volumes are | 
taken out and exhibited, first to the deputies of the | ; 
government, and by them to the clerical delegates. | ; 
They are again carefully replaced, the chest closed, | 
and securely fastened by the eight locks. Prayer is | 
again offered, and the inspecting committee, after the 
custom of committees, close their triennial task with 
a good dinner, marked by the wit and innocent aban- 
don which always characterize a clerical dinner-party. 
If “coming events cast their shadows before,” st 
would seem that this careful guarding of the acts of 
this General Council is not without a wider signifi- 
cance than has usually been attributed to it. 

IV. “The Reformed Church in America” is the 
Church which, emigrating from the Netherlands, 
brought to America precisely the “doctrinal stan- 
dards, mode of worship, and government” enacted 
by the Synod of Dort, all of which she, and she alone, 
still retains in their integrity. She doubtless owes 
this, as well as her other principal excellences, to the 
stern conservatism she has ever shown. “As stub- 
born as a Dutchman” is a proverb utterly unintelli- 
gible to those who know nothing of the “ Amsterdam 
Dutch,” and draw their notions of the Dutch from the 
Germans who are designated by the term. As a con- 
sequence of her conservatism this Church, according 
to the self-gratulation of some of her ministry, is re- 
stricted chiefly to “a nice little heritage on the banks 
of the Raritan, the Hudson, and the Mohawk,” which 
three rivers, with the Hackensack, have been thought to 
constitute the four which watered the Garden of Eden. 
If this could be even approximately demonstrated, 
taken in connection with Joannes Goropins’s learned 
work, published at Antwerp in 1580, to prove that 
Amsterdam Dutch was the language spoken in Para- 
dise, and retained by the conservatism of his country- 
men from that day to this, it would go far to solve 
many questions of interest to the learned world. 
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THE WORKS OF ALFRED DE MUSSET* 
I. 

LFRED DE MUSSET died in 1857, at the age of 

forty-seven. Since then ten years have elapsed— 
a period sufficient to show whether his works are des- 
tined to be forgotten on the shelves of public libraries, 
or to pass on and exercise a direct influence upon an- 
other generation. It may not, be greatly to the credit 
of French morals and French taste that the latter is 
their fortune ; but it shows that they contain some- 
thing that corresponds to an abiding element in the 
French character. De Musset’s comedies are still 
acted in Paris alternately with the tragedies of Cor- 


| show themselves upon 


| as far at least as his own country is concerned, lie more 


clearly mirrored than in him. Born amid his coun- 
_try’s struggles, he shared in its sufferings, stooped to 
its enjoyments, and ¢ save utterance to its feelings. He 


was a legitimate child of the French Revolution ; his 
character was formed ye his works were produced at 
a time when its results had begun to crystallize and 
the nation. What these were, 
jand how they affected him, he has told us very plainly 
lin his Coufession and elsewhere. 

It is customary foe Frenchmen, when a conversation 
turns upon the ancient abuses of their country, to say : 
“La Révolution a ‘ sur tout cela.” It is unques- 
tionable that th ion passed over very much, 
and performed a a W lestruction sorely requiring 
to be performed—ihat it crushed to death an unjust, 
cruel, and eitioes: is system. But it is no less certain, 
notwithstanding ts' » than one noble spirit la- 
| bored conscientio ring it about and carry it to 
| completion, that i ‘reat part, the result of a 
| widesprea ad desp to soothe and forget 
itself in sensual —the work of the animal 
in man separate se from the divine guid- 
ing principle. Vo: oitairism had done their 

work, and done throne and the altar, but 
recently the Ol}: > Delphi of France, had 
grown to be only tour bourds, and the people knew 
who nailed them + \ionarchy fell and religion 
died, and, such as thc) , they deserved their fate ; 
let no one mourn for them. But the people had not 
had freedom to educaie them for self-government 
which should replace the former, or to foster a moral 
sense, independent of form and defiant of change, 
which could be permanently substituted in the room 
of the latter. It was as De Musset puts it: 

“The adversaries of Christ said to the poor man: ‘ Thou takest pa- 
tience till a day of justice: there is no day of justice ; thou waitest for 
everlasting life to claim thy vengeance: there is no everlasting life ; thou 
gatherest thy tears and the ; of thy family, the wails of thy children 


and the sobs of thy wife, to bear to the feet of God at thy death-hour : 
there is no God.’ 

“Then it is certain that the poor man dried his tears, that he told his 
wife to be silent and his children to come with him, and that he raised 
himself on the sod with the strength of a bull. He said to the rich man: 
‘Thou who oppressest me art but a man;’ and to the priest: ‘Thou 
who hast consoled me hast lied.’ And this was the very result which the 
adversaries of Christ desired. Peradventure, they thought they were 
working out men’s happiness by sending the poor man to the conquest of 
liberty. 

“ But if the poor man, having once clearly understood that the priests 
deceive him, that the rich rob him, that all men have the same rights, 
that all good things are of this world, and that his misery is impious; if 
the poor man, having no faith but in himself and his two arms, has one 
day said to himself, ‘War with the rich man! Mine too be enjoyment 
here below, since there is no other! Mine the earth, since heaven is void ! 
For me and for all, since all are equal!’ O sublime reascners ! who have 
brought him to this, what will ye say to him if he is vanquished? 

** Doubtless ye are lovers of men, doubtless ye have reason for the 
future, and the day will come when ye shall be blest; but not yet; in 
sooth, we cannot bless you Once, when the oppressor said, ‘ ‘The 
earth is mine,’ ‘ Heaven is >,’ answered the oppressed one. What 
will he answer now ? 

*€ All the malady of the present age arises from two causes ; 


; the people 
that has passed through d 18:4 bears on its bosom two wounds. 
What was, is no more ; wh at shz 


ull be, is not yet.” 

Liberté, égalit4, fraternité! Liberty of self-indul- 
gence, equality of enjoyment, brotherhood in misery ! 

The Revolution paved the way for Napoleon, and 
made him a possibility. He nushed the cries of 
liberty, equality, fraternity, and raised those of war, 
conquest, glory in their stead. He sent France from 
preying upon herself to prey upon other nations. The 
spirit of destructive excitement must find prey some- 
where ; better to seck for it abroad than athome. And 
never, save during the Terror, was there excitement 
in France equal to that. It lasted till it grew chronic 
and hereditary. While husbands by thousands were 
abroad following the fortunes of Cesar and making 
the arms of France the terror of Europe, their wives 
gave birth toa genera ition of children into whose con- 













































neille and Racine, and the comedies of Moliére and 
Beaumarchais ; his VVowvelles and Confession are the 
delight of French artists, students, and loungers ; while 
some of his poems, such as (olla, the /Vights, and 
even Mamouna, find among highly educated men and 
women enthusiastic admirers, who place them above 
anything written in the French language. A study of 
these productions, therefore, will afford no small 
amount of insight into, and explanation of, the present 
social and moral condition of France. For, notwith- 
standing that their author disclaims all desire to be 
the representative of his age and its passions— 


——‘Il n’entre pas dans mes prétentions, 
D’étre l’homme du siécle et de ses passions”— 





* 7. Premitres Poésies, 1829 & 1835. Nouvelle Edition. Paris: Char- 
pentier. 1865. 

IT. Poésies Nouvelles, 1835 @ 1852. Paris: Char- 
pentier. 186s. 

III. Comédies et Proverbes. Edition la seule compléte, revue et cor- 
rigée par l’auteur. Deux tomes. Paris: Charpentier. 1$6:, 

IV. La Confession d’ur: enfant du sidcle. Nouvelle Edition. Paris: 
Charpentier. 1865. 

V. Nouvelles. Paris: Charpentier. 1865. 

VI. Contes. Paris: Charpentier. 1865 


Nouvelle Edition. 


stitutions the rest!essness and anxiety of their parents 
passed. In the ie xd of these children flowed the 
fever of war and the yearning of suspense. They 
were taught, as soon as they could frame an articulate 
sound, to lisp the words war and glory, as others are 
taught to lisp Gop and heaven; for had not war be- 
come religion and glory bliss? Peace sounded like 
the day of judgement, and was mentioned only with a 
look of dread. As ol-boys, they read of glory, 
talked of glory, dream at of ‘glory, and longed for 
manhood that they mic¢ht follow their fathers to the 
field and die martyrs and saints of glory. 

Glory is a poor religion surely ; but it is better than 
none. It is at least a motive to strenuous action; it 
lifts life out of the region of the merely mean and 
sordid ; it conceals the absence of a higher impulse. 
It stretches the sound sinew, but cannot heal the 
broken ; it deifies the victor, but cannot comfort the 

vanquished. It intoxic one France in her hour oj 
prosperity, but le‘t hi ‘ting in her day of adversity. 

















VII, @uvres posthumes. Paris: Charpentier. 1865. 


1815 came and | chz eas everything Wa‘erloo had 
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been fought and lost; Napoleon was in St. Helena; a 
king of the old stock ruled in his place. The priests, 
seeing that the old boards of the throne still held 
together, nailed up their altars and opened the 
churches. The corpse of the Past, after having lain 
for a quarter of a century in the grave, was disinterred, 
galvanized, and pronounced alive. While it sat in| 
state in the palace, its ghost rose and aped its con-| 
tortions in the churches. But the living Past came | 
not back, nor would its spirit animate the Present. | 
The eternities neither lend nor borrow. 

The tyrannies of Europe were still strong enough to | 
uphold a throne in France, but they had no power to 
bring back the old religion; still less were they able | 
to replace it. Glory was demonstrated by the creatures 
of royalty to have been a dream and war a pestilence. | 
The young generation, who had never known any | 
other religion, finding that the aim and purpose of | 
their lives had suddenly vanished, looked about them 
in amazement and asked what they were to do. They 
were told to turn priests. It would have been the | 
‘same thing had they been told to turn dervishes or | 
moullas. But there was no alternative. So they! 
folded their arms that had been nerved for war, and | 
sat down in despair on the ruins of a fallen world that | 
had once been all to them. The sky had always been 
meaningless and desolate to them, and they could not! 
people it now. There was no hope anywhere. | 

Condemned to inaction, the coarser spirits, who | 
mocked at all feeling except vanity, at all ties, all! 
duties, all that distinguishes man from the beasts be- 
side form, sought and found distraction in debauchery. 
The finer minds who had an ideal— 


“Who felt the need of something dimly grand, 
But strong to keep the soul’s white garments up 
From trailing in the mud ”— 


took up their pens and indulged in vague speculations. 
The one party tried to glut the body, the other to in- 
toxicate the soul. The former succeeded, blunting 
and degrading themselves till they ceased to feel their 
misery ; the latter followed in the wake of Byron and 
Werther, wailing and blaspheming to the last, or else 
committing suicide. We all know the beautiful poem 
of Béranger, Le Suicide, upon the fate of Lebras and 
Escousse, young men, almost of the same age as De 
Musset, who put an end to their own lives by suffoca- 
tion, in the same room. Béranger himself could blas- 
pheme with the best ; so could De Musset, though in 
a diiferent spirit. 

The Greeks have embodied in one of their wonder- 
ful legends—the story of Tantalus—the history of all 
men who have ideals. Woe to him who has once sat> 
at the table of the gods, who has once entered into the 
counsels of the powers that rule the world! De Mus- 
set makes the Muses say to the sleeping Augustus : 


“Yea, there exists a world so sublime, 
The gods and we alone come nigh to it. 
If ever foot of man hath touched its brow, 
In human path it never more can tread.” 


The poet may indeed be able to tell the secrets of 
the gods, but his fate will be the fate of Tantalus, and 
the gods will not defer the infliction of it till he arrives 
in Hades. Dante, who 


“S’ ergea col petto e colla fronte 
Come avesse |’inferno in gran dispitto,”’ 


had not to go to hell for his pictures of it. Shakes- 
peare, who lived in happier times, is often “aweary of 
the sun,” and puts the question, “ To be or not to be ?” 
Goethe can tell of eating his bread with tears, and of 
sitting through sorrowful nights of weeping upon his 
bed ; and his /awst¢, from beginning to end, is a record 
of the strivings and strugglings of one of those Tan- 
tali whom life abandons as soon as he has tasted of 
the grapes and drunk of the water—as soon as he has 
found a passing moment to which he can say: Oh stay, 
thou art so fair! To escape the doom of Tantalus, 
the favored guest of the gods must remain upon Olym- 
pus. In other words, the poet must fix his eye upon 
the ideal till his soul is filled with it, and the real be- 
comes little more than a husk to hide it from vulgar 
vision. If he look downward and try to satisfy his 
soul with this husk, he can only enact over again the 
tragedy of Faust. He will be like a restless wanderer 
or an exile in sight of his native land, and “ Pexi/é par- 
tout est seul.” That the latter course was the one 
chosen by Alfred de Musset need not excite surprise, 
if we review the circumstances of his time. It would 
have been surprising had it been otherwise. He re- 


cords the result in one of the finest of his poems, Zs- 
poir en Dien: 





“So long as my weak heart, yet full of youth, 
Shall not have bid farewell to all its dreams, 

* I fain would hold to ancient wisdom, which 
Made sober Epicurus half a god; 
I fain would live and love, grow used to men, 
Eke out a little joy, nor hope too much, 
Do that which has been done, be what we are, 


“T cannot; still the infinite torments me: 
The thought of it is fraught with fear and hope ; 
And, after all is said, my reason shudders 
To see it still and not to fathom it. 
What is this world? What come we here to do, 
If we must veil the heavens to live at peace? 
To pass like beasts, with eyes upon the ground, 
Denying the rest—is that then happiness?” 


privileges of fiction ; but she adds: “I have tried to write 
as delicately as I could, and to veil even the embryos of my 
incidents.” We have likewise an admission—somewhat 
superfluous—that the writer has little talent for invention, 
and that her characters are drawn from real personages ; 
to this we can only say, that such a strange set of people 
are seldom to be met with out of novels, and that this his- 
He seems sometimes, even toward the end of his tory, interesting as it may be to those who know them, will 
days, to have thought so, for we find in one of his | hardly appeal to the sympathies of the world at large. The 
posthumous poems the following sentiment: heroine appears in the first chapter: she is at the Adelphi 
Hotel, where she takes leave of an old and very dear friend, 
and is about to start for America in search of a lost brother, 
whom the said friend hopes to welcome once more under 
Those live im bliss! . . . But he whose soul can claim the “ ancestral roof-tree.”” | Leaving the hotel, she enters a 
Some lingering flickers of a nobler flame, : ee e S 
gt aL Np carriage, which is drawn by “ smoking thoroughbreds,” and 
on her arrival at the head of the pier the captain of the 
steamship goes through the very unusual ceremony of com- 
ing to the carriage : 


“Oh! were I like these men of stone to-night, 
Who seek the friendly dark, and shun the light, 
And find in vice delights that satisfy! ... 


That nobler flame he never succeeded in quenching, 
though he turned the lamp over and made it burn 
downward. “ «My lady, I have been expecting you every moment. It is nearly the 
ni iawn last hour, and we are ready to cast off and go down the channel with the 
ARYV / tide.’ 
LIBRARY TABLE. “ Lucia gave him her hand without reply. He aided her to the deck of the 
—" = ‘ 7 i 
WE LAVMAN'S BREVIARY:; or, Meditations for| Dare, vam ready to offer anything onthe seseel for your service? 
Every Day in the Year. From the German of Leopold| “The polite captain bowed and retired.” 
Schefer. By C. T. Brooks. Boston: Roberts Brothers.—W hile 
full of energy and daring in speculative philosophy, the 
dreamy mystical German mind seems to fall back at times, 
and rest with great contentment in the contemplation of gentle 
moral truisms, much as a child sits on the grass and strings 
daisies into a chain. Zhe Layman’s Breviary breathes such 
a spirit in every line, and preaches content and goodness to 








At such times captains are usually very busy, but like all 
the other personages in this book he was probably excep- 
tional. Lucia pursues her voyage, and we have, meanwhile, 
a sketch of her family history, with a long and absolutely 
startling account of the genealogy of the Dares, who traced 
their descent back beyond the times of the Druids, and 
: . : , : whose representative, Sir Hugh Dare, the father of the 
the reader with an air of deliberation that shows plainly heroine, was the most arbitrary, proud, and haughty occu- 
how far the writer has outlived the impatient heat of youth. pant of what the author is pleased to call the “ seignorial 
Such a sense of repose strikes us as in refreshing contrast | chair of Hurst.” He one day so far lost his temper and 
to the feverish hurry of our general lives, and to that rapid | forgot his dignity that, to use the words of his own servant, 
style in writing which we adopt and encourage. A little | he “broke his daughter’s arm, and thrashed his son like 
breathing space is very necessary for both mind and con-| fury.” The son fled to America, under an assumed name, 
science, and Sunday ought to bring it to every one in the | and Lucia was sent to school in France. There she met 
church or in the closet ; but it fails too often to do so, be- | several persons who play important parts in the story ; and 
cause in strictly theological sermons or books the contro- | after a short sojourn in England she set out in search of 
versial tone usually neutralizes that gentle, soothing in- | Gerald, The almost inextricable confusion in which the plot 
fluence which a wiser preaching of Christian doctrine might | becomes involved at this stage of the proceedings would 
have produced, and the tired head and soured heart of the | scarcely be tolerated in a purely imaginary work ; but as the 
weary man of business turn away despairing of rest to seek | author claims to be sustained by facts, we must attribute 
for amusement. Those who are so fortunate as to be well | these extraordinary complications to the proverbial pre- 
read in English literature know where to find repose, and | dominance in strangeness of truth over fiction. As a vehicle 
turn to George Herbert or one of those old divines who | for displaying the number and extent of the writer’s studies, 
soothe by the deliberation of their style as well as by the] and the small profit she has gained by them, the book 
gentle clearness of their thought. But the people who need | answers admirably. The use of a foreign language is of 
rest most will be the last to seek for it in a ponderous vol-| course admissible when the words cannot be rendered in 
ume of dusky print. Having but little time to read, they | English, but scraps of Latin dragged in here and there sug- 
eschew the older writers, whose rounded sentences present gest the danger of a “little learning,” and we could well 
ideas with some deliberation, and seek to soothe their tired | wish that a portion of the time devoted to the classics had 
brains by perusing the newest book by the newest writer, | heen applied by the author to the acquirement of a better 
whose whole aim and ambition Is to be epigrammatic, and style in writing her own language. A lady who discourses 
whose great success in style is achieved in a frenzied cross | with so much confidence about Plato and Epicurus can 
between the gasping sentences of a French /euélletonist scarcely be pardoned for saying, ‘Harold spoke when /e 
ae : : 

and the manner of a New York joarnalist. The railroad) fy¢ jike it, read when he felt like it,” etc. As the lady says 
style in literature is particularly bad for the very people | she writes what she s¢es and what she knows, the following 
who fancy they have no time for anything better. It adds | description of a Federal general may be interesting : 
to the sense of hurry which is one of the worst effects of : satis ; 

ieainile thich denrives like of th an “ He was a tall, lank, grey-haired nan, with thin, narrow visage, greedy, 
scat ii en _* es life of the dignity of i ant twinkling, dull eyes, and a sensual mouth, which he strove in vain to draw 
and the enjoyment of leisure, and dwarfs the humanity it | down sanctimoniously at tNe corners. Instead of giving him a saintly ex- 
affects to represent by failing to realize it in one true aspect. | pression, his efforts only produced a hypocritical aspect. He was much 
The dignified, the humorous, the pathetic, or earnest sides | 8" © Teligion, frequented ‘ meeting,’ held family prayers regularly, 

fh t ie teed akan elf tex tien soak having ¢he gift of extemporaneous reminders and impertinent counsellings 
ee ee = na equally lost sight o y t c writer | of the Almighty, which is valued by some religionists who fancy they can 
whose greatest aim is to condense, and who hurries his reader | give the Lord good advice, or that he, like Baal, ‘sleeps sometimes, and 
along with him until in the rapid flight only some tragic in- | can be roused by much speaking.’ He liked ‘ prayer meetings,’ in the 
congruity can arrest attention. While the present high tide of | Consciousness of his flux verborum, and never lost an opportunity of ad- 
“current literature” threatens to swamp the English clas- ministering wholesome, prosy, and very prolonged counsel to all the dis- 


s ‘ 3 2 tressed women who were forced by necessity to seek his presence. If 
sics, and perhaps the English language, in the overwhelming they were pretty, he added to his fatherly counsel a lover-like embrace, 


rapidity of its course, it is fortunate that a wide-spread taste | which some indignantly resented, others, frightened, tamely submitted to. 
for German literature should prevail. The study of another ne - 3 pandigel pagar ll 
nn gz gglin * - 
age always tends & make us more regardful of the pro- oe piven ies: from hae ae aes eee eel 
priety “ our ange tte “ our pti _ 7 when people — girls or not-too-well-spoken-of young widows.” 
a new language they always translate from a good author, +h ; 
and their nn Saaned Ae critical both aur and picid rose — vt a —— sa one 
matter, the thoughtful German thoroughness may prove ae e “ oe veg f “ ~~ re ‘ : a it 
an antidote to the present English flippancy. For those to ™ ’ ny ei gy napa 7 wr aan 
whom the difficulties of the German language have proved = we epacanipeggd “nh —- : . — a —_ 
insurmountable, a good translation is the only means where- = ee ns lea — ; pies . . 7 _ vers Se 
by they can enter the domain of foreign thought, and good _ Si. alice on” cab ack Seal al * iiaeieaiell 
translations are not as common as for the benefit of all etisalat aaa 
tongues we could wish. Mr. Brooks deserves all praise for : - 
the evident pains he has taken to render his an se to = eo dp ne, 0% : a agen Pi bad ina 
the rule of inferiority, and has succeeded in presenting ae Sem boi a pent ar A sith _ sia geal 
thoroughly German thought in thoroughly good English. 1 “a i - ere 1s mer abicyzesthg 2 “es at Gee, wee 
In our busy community the meditations for each day into close without regret ; 1t 1s interesting but never sensational, 
which the book is divided will be likely to be read altogether ne vague agpuees * wnatiocted and natural with- 
on Sunday, and that is precisely why it is a desirable work, nes horeming ae aimed weg ae epi onl 
tor we have but too few books that can be kept for Sunday reality about t e characters which suggests the possibility 
reading, except such as breathe a spirit either acrid or fu- of ee ae “ _ im, me wd Shapes through 
nereal, calculated to provoke us to controversy or depress nick ey ca gaa > aghilatiecd probability which is un- 
us into gloom. usually attractive. | The story opens in a retired and beau- 
tiful portion of Switzerland, where an English clergyman and 
Lucia Dare: A Novel. By Filia. New York: M. Doolady. | his wife are sojourning for a time, and accidentally become 
1867.—The dedication to this work forestalls a question | acquainted with Ralph Lennon, the hero, a native of Cum- 
which would naturally suggest itself to the reader ; it was | berland, who—after wandering half over the world with the 
written at the request of a lady, and a too generous compli- | double purpose of amassing a fortune and forgetting a lost 
ance on the part of the author has caused her to publish a | love—is about to visit his home, which by a strange coinci- 
book which will scarcely win for her a very elevated posi- | dence happens to be in the parish of which Dr. Alwyn is 
tion in the literary world. She informs us in the preface | the pastor. The doctor is much taken with his new friend, 
that she has violated the unities of time and place, and that | although his pretty young wife indulges in one of those cap- 











And look to heaven without solicitude. 


some persons may complain that she has transcended the! ricious dislikes toward him which are seldom lasting, and 
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. bd . 
sometimes undergo a change liable to become dangerous. 
Ralph’s high sense of honor, refined taste, and innate respect 
for woman preclude the possibility of any attempt at flirta- 
tion with the wife of his friend, and when such a thing is 
hinted at by a young Frenchman whose code of morality is 
less rigid than his own he answers : 

“*Don’t Theodore ; don’t, like a good fellow,’ said his companion. 

*¢ Don’t what? 

“Go on in that silly way. Ihate that sort of rubbish. The cant of vir- 
tue is bad ; but I do think the cant of vice is a great deal worse. What 
right have you and I to go on making ourselves out scoundrels, when we 
are not so? I am for a man being openly what he is—carrying his heart 
upon his sleeve, if you like.’ 

“ *Ves, I know ; it is your Shakespeare’s phrase.’ 

‘*¢ And so if we were scoundrels, I should be for our talking scoundrel 


talk ; and then, at all events, our neighbors might keep out of our way. 
But we are not.’ 


“© But, my good friend, scoundrels because we admire a pretty woman ?” 

** No, not because we admire her ; but talking as you did just now, or 
hinting or suggesting what you don’t mean—for you are an honest and 
manly fellow as ever stepped, and can’t help your confounded French way 
of never looking at a woman without affecting the Richelieu or Lauzun— 
I detest it; and it doesn’t suit our English married women at all. They 
are quite accustomed to be friendly with men without supposing that the 
men are all the time contemplating the possibility of seducing them.’ ” 
A longing desire to see once more the woman who, in early 
life, had preferred another to him, leads him to London, and 
seeking Walter Warton, the husband of his former love, he 
encounters at a political meeting one Tom Berry, a repre- 
sentative working-man, whose opinions may best be gleaned 
from a portion of his speech. 

“© Don’t tell me,’ he exclaimed, ‘ of your model working-man, who only 

looks after his wifz and his family, and never listens to the voice of the 
political agitator. I call the model working-man a selfish humbug an’ a 
sneak, When old England was great, she wasn’t made great by model 
men of any kind—fellows who only care to have good blankets to lie in, 
an’ to be patted on the head by their superiors. D’ye think the twelve 
apostles were model working-men that only thought of mindin’ their busi- 
ness? Believe me, fellow working-men, when a patron or a swell of any 
kind praises you for not running after politics and for holding aloof from 
strikes, he only wants to flatter and cajole you out of looking for what’s law- 
fully and properly your rights, according to the grand old doctrines of the 
constitution and the broad principles of humanity.’ ”’ 
Warton, who heart and soul is given up to politics, greets 
Ralph with great cordiality, at once refers to his former 
disappointment, and nearly betrays himself into an expres- 
sion of regret-—which he honestly feels—that Ralph had 
not been successful. One of the best things in the book is 
the description of Ralph’s visit to the house of his friend ; 
his restless anxiety to see the woman whom he had so deep- 
ly, so constantly loved ; his bitter disappointment on meet- 
ing her. Alas! poor fellow, his experience was not singu- 
lar ; similar dreams have been indulged by others who, 
under like circumstances, have known as painful an awaken- 
ing. Before Mabel’s entrance, however, he found a copy of 
Tupper on her table, which might have prepared him, and 
lessened the force of the shock. The real interest of the 
story begins after this, and continues unabated until the end 
of the book. 


Uberto; or, The Errors of the Heart: A Drama, in Five 
Acts. By Frank Middleton. New York: Bradley & White. 
1867.—Without any great pretensions to unusual brilliancy, 
Mr. Middleton has yet succeeded in producing a play as 
readable as a tolerably interesting story and considerable 
skill in construction of plot and developement of character 
can make it. The dialogue is sometimes a trifle tame, and 
certain scenes, which add nothing to the movement of the 
drama, might be omitted with advantage, but the evident 
youth of the writer would be an apology for worse errors than 
we have detected. The character of Bellamori, the brave 
though braggart soldier of fortune, is quite consistently 
drawn, with an occasional touch of grim humor, as 
where he says of his favored rival in the affection 
of the pretty Bonita: “ May the eternal infamy of a 
lasting and obscure peace surround him, cling to him, and 
overwhelm him ;” to which the lady and her father very fer- 
vently respond “ Amen!” We have said the play is read- 
able ; whether it would answer as well for the stage is more 
doubtful ; if not, Mr. Middleton has the precedent of many 
an elder if. not a better closet dramatist to console him, and 
to encourage him to higher and more successful effort. 


Tam 0 Shanter. By Robert Burns. With Illustrations by 
E. H. Miller. Photographed by Gardner. New York: W. 
¥. Widdleton.—This is an extremely handsome volume, 
prettily bound, and with its contents printed with such mag- 
nificence of margin that the verses form an oasis in a fair 
desert of thick paper. The attempt to press photography 
into the service of literature has been often made lately, 
and in the present instance with some success. The second 
plate—the interior of the ale-house—is really excellent. 
The lights are clear, the shadows well defined, and each line 
in the well-grouped figures shows distinct as in an engrav- 
ing. Photography usually fails to copy a picture with 
clearness, or to give us that atmosphere which engraving 
renders so perfectly. On the other hand, its unnatural co- 


loring andimpenetrable depths of shadow are very well suited | 


to diabolic and “eerie” scenes, such as Tam o’ Shanter 
saw or dreamed of. The contrasted lights are wonderfully 
effective in the illustration which represents “Tam” catch- 
ing his first glimpse of the witches’ revels. The fuller view 
of the satanic “ hop,” which the next picture presents, is as 
successful as any attempt can be which endeavors to realize 
the obscene orgies of that night without being either indeli- 
cate or terrific. To convey the poet’s idea pictures must be 
both. The flight across the bridge disappoints us, as it al- 
ways has done, and ever will while our imaginations are 








stimulated not only by the poem, but by the halo of criti- 
cism, praise, and analysis that surrounds it, and enlarges it 
to our view even while it recedes from us. 


Lessons for the Instruction of Children in the Christian 
Life. By the Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., Rector of Inman- 
uel Church, Boston. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Company. 
1868.—A book which, to the children of Immanuel Church, 
Boston, we should deem fraught with profit and instruction. 


Spencer's Book of Comic Speeches and Humorous Recitations. 
A Collection of Comic Speeches and Dialogues, Humorous 
Prose and Poetical Recitations, Laughable Dramatic Scenes 
and Burlesques, and Eccentric Characteristic Soliloquies and 


Stories. Suitable for School Exhibitions and Evening Enter- 
tainments. Edited by Albert F. Spencer. New Vork: Dich 


& Fitzgerald.—The very ample title-page of this volume, 
which we quote in full, will give a sufficiently accurate notion 
of its contents, which are pretty much the same as other 
books of the sort, only a trifle fresher. We have all the 
stereotyped funny things with which all the speakers of our 
childhood have made us familiar, some funny things that are 
new, and a great many old and new things that are not 
funny at all. The selection, however, on the whole, is 
judicious. Youth is seldom critical, and we may safely 
recommend the book as containing a fund of amusement 
for the winter evenings. 


Selecte Fabule ex libris Metamorphoseon Publii Ovidii 
Nasonis, Notis Illustrate. Accedunt quedam ex libris 
Tristium Elegia, Baltimore: Kelly & Piet. 1867.—This 
selection from the writings of the most elegant of the Latin 
poets is made with care and taste, and, while admitting none 
of the impurities that too often soil the beauty of his verse, 
is well calculated to give the pupil a fair idea of Ovid’s grace 
and sensuous melody. But as pupils at the age for which 
this little volume is apparently intended never trouble their 
heads about such matters at all, and read Ovid with about 
the same appreciation as the verses in the Latin Prosody, 
that part of the editor’s solicitude may be considered wasted. 
Still, he deserves credit all the same for his judgement and 
for the moderation displayed in the notes, which are sparing 
and strictly confined to elucidating the infrequent real diffi- 
culties of Ovid’s plain and easy verse ; not, as in the Anthon 
series, having all the pernicious effects of a translation. 
The book is neatly printed and merits the attention of in- 
structors, 


Polydori Virgilii De Rerum Inventoribus. Translated 
into English by Fohn Langley ; with an account of the au- 
thor and his works by William A. Hammond, M.D. New 
York: Agathynian Club, 1868.—This, the second publication 
ofthe Agathynian Club, is a reprint of the edition printed in 
1663 for Simon Miller, “at the Star in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London.” The original of which this volume is a 
translation was first printed at Venice in 1499, and is of 
course well known to scholars. Several Italian translations 
appeared during the sixteenth century, but the first English 
publication of the book appears to have been that of Graf- 
ton, in 1546. Two other editions appeared respectively in 
1547 and 1551, and a fourth seems to have been printed by 
John Tisdale somewhere between these dates. An expur- 
gated edition was allowed by Gregory XIII. to be publish- 
ed at Rome in 1576. John Langley, the author of the pre- 
sent version, who claims to have “ compendiously English’t ” 
the famous antiquary, was some time master of Paul’s 
school, London, and, in his day, a bibliopole of renown. His 
translation is by no means without defects, but it is on the 
whole vigorous and conscientious. There are some palpa- 
ble deletions of the original text which require no collation 
to detect; but the great body of the work remains, and 
much of it is highly curious and interesting. Dr. Hammond 
has written a judicious preface, which tells as much about 
Polydore as perhaps could be told in the same limits. In 
view of the rarity of the work and its intrinsic excellences, 
the Agathynian Club have exhibited taste in its selection ; 
and the typography and paper of this beautiful edition do 
honor to the American press. 
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— clever and always interesting London correspondent 

of Zhe New York Times quotes a paragraph which has 
been extensively circulated in England and which attributes 
to certain American journalists the possession of enormous 
incomes, absurdly exaggerated from the facts. The writer, 
while expressing incredulity as to the amounts and suggest- 
ing that proprietorship has evidently been confounded with 
editorship, is of opinion that “journalism in America is 
destined to occupy a much more important and influential 
position, as a profession, than ever it has done in” England. 
The reason assigned being that “with you it starts fairly 
with the recognized professions—with us law and medicine 
(leaving out divinity) were great professions long before the 
trade of writing or editing was thought of. The man who 
influences people’s thoughts is at least of as much conse- 
quence as the man who feels pulses and gives powders, 
while in a peaceable community the profession of arms is 
likely to be of little account. In the United States journal- 
ism must eventually stand before all other professions—al- 
though, of course, a good deal depends on the character of 
the men engaged in it. If I were to say that in this respect 
the promise of the present day would lead us confidently to 
look forward to a glorious future, it might be thought I was 
uttering a mere civility. Such, however, ismy opinion. The 
man who stakes his fortune on journalism in America, or 
the young man from Yale or Harvard who adopts it as a 
calling, is not likely to repent of the decision hereafter. In 
England a certain point has been reached; progress be- 
yond it is scarcely possible. If, indeed, the English people 
made that tremen:'ous rush toward complete democracy which 
some predict, it would almost inevitably happen that news- 
paper writers would carry everything before them.” We 
imagine that this difference between the English and Amer- 
ican journalist carries less distinction than is here supposed. 
Conventionalities are crumbling away in England with won- 
derful rapidity and we think the relative situations, socially 
speaking, of journalists in the two countries is much upon a 
par. It isvery certain, however, that the coarseness and vile 
personalities of a portion of our press have done and are 
doing much to degrade the profession. There can be no 
real strength where there is not self-respect, and when such 
papers as Zhe Tribune habitually exhibit an utter absence 
of this quality they do much to impair the dignity and use- 
fulness of American journalism. No editor could go into 
decent society in London who used such language as that with 
which the editor of 7%e 7ribune commonly assails his polit- 
ical enemies ; and the prognostications of 7%e Times cor- 
respondent would be little likely to be verified did the future 
position of American journalists depend upon this eccentric 
example. 


Mr. FERNANDO Woop has been very ill-advised in 
allowing his elation over late political mutations to express 
itself in heated and intemperate language on the floor of 
Congress. Impatience of radical excesses, past and pro- 
spective, by no means implies popular endorsement of Mr. 
Wood and his doings, as the late charter election in New 
York should have taught him. If Mr. Wood really wishes 
well to the party of which his peculiar faction has been an 
extreme and detrimental wing, he cannot better serve it 
than by practising a masterly inactivity for some time to 
come. The people are pronouncing audibly enough for 
conservatism, and, despite occasional evidences of violent 
reaction, conservatism is still equidistant from either po- 
litical extreme. 


In the excited state of political parties the cordial good 
feeling which animates Congressional debate is matter 
for public congratulation. The Hon. Mr. Wood, though 
apparently persuaded of the inexpediency of the amenda- 
tory reconstruction act, yet contents himself with the mild 
assertion that it is “‘the most infamous act of this infamous 
Congress ;” while the Hon. Mr. Farnsworth, not to be out- 
done in amenity, conceals his extreme loathing and scorn 
for gentlemen who have the unhappiness to differ with him 
in opinion under a cheerful allusion to the “rebels on this 
floor.” The latter gentleman, on being facetiously called to 
account, enacted the part of Pickwick with much humor and 
success; while the former personated, with equal skill, the 
scornful Seminole ‘ who would not bend the knee.” This is 
extremely gratifying, and perhaps foreshadows a time when 
senatorial discussion shall be stripped of all its cumbersome 
restraints and formalities and reduced to a degree of sim- 
plicity and frankness which will bring into prominence the 
brilliant talents of our able representative from this city, 
Hon. Mr. Morrissey. 


In view of General Grant’s pretensions to the Presidency, 
it is somewhat surprising that his religious creed has not 
been ascertained and ventilated by the Christian press. Per- 
haps the hero’s reticence has baffled their pious solicitude ; 
if so, they may be gratified to learn that the General is re- 
ported, on good authority, to have attended while in this 
city Dr. Gallaudet’s Church for Deaf Mutes. 

“ SpEECH is silver but silence is golden,” says the Arabic 
proverb. In the case of General Grant, who modestly asks 
us to vote for the man without knowing the principles, ang 
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might almost venture to say that speech would probably be 
leaden but silence is certainly brazen. 


THE publication of the first number of Zhe Week, though 
deferred considerably beyond the date originally announced, 
took place last Saturday. While the new periodical is, in a 
certain sense, of the paste-pot order, it is by no means sim- 
ply an assemblage of entertaining reading matter, or even 
of articles selected with reference to their probable accepta- 
bility to its readers. On the contrary, the motto of the new 
weekly —“Audiatur et Altera Pars’ —indicates plainly enough 
that, whatever a given reader may find to his taste, he is pret- 
ty certain to find also that from which he must dissent The 
essential principle of such a scheme—wholly without pre- 
cedent, we believe, in this country—is the entire suppression of 
any convictions of its management on controverted subjects, 
so that an impartial summary may be presented of every 
significant phase of sentiment upon topics which engross 
the public attention, It would seem that, ina community at 
once so given to general enquiry and so engrossed in busi- 
ness pursuits as to enjoy comparatively small leisure, there 
must be a felt want for such a medium, whereby one may 
acquaint himself with the existence and nature of opinions 
for which it is impossible for him to go personally in search, 
cropping out as they do in so many and such unexpected 
quarters, not only throughout our own immense territory, 
but in all regions and tongues of the civilized world. At 
any rate, the demand for Zhe Week in advance of its ap- 
pearance was such as to attest a recognition of the want 
beyond anything its projectors had been sanguine enough to 
expect ; while the original edition of the first number, 
thought to be large even in view of such reassuring indica- 
tions, was exhausted in a few hours, as was also the second 
edition thus necessitated. So the new experiment appar- 
ently has no obstacle to encounter beyond whatever there 
may be of delay in familiarizing the public with the novelty 
and scope of its plan. 


OF the other new periodicals which have presented them- 
selves for the public favor since we last noted the New 
Year’s crop, the handsomest is £/ Correo Hispano-Ameri- 
cano, a well printed and illustrated eight-page sheet which 
is to be issued thrice a month, on the dates of the sailing of 
the Pacific Mail steamers, and which, as its prospectus 
states, is a “ journal of commerce, agriculture, mining, me- 
chanics, railway enterprise, etc., especially devoted to the 
interests of the Spanish-American States.” The journal 
much resembles Zhe American Fournal of Mining, contain- 
ing apparently much of its matter in addition to the features 
necessitated by its international and commercial character.— 
Another new journal, unpretentious, but deserving recogni- 
tion and praise, comes from Brattleboro’, Vt., and is entitled 
The Housewife. This is a sixteen-page monthly, filled with 
reading desirable for housewives of every degree, distributed 
into departments fancifully entitled, 7%e Veranda, Drawing- 
room, Library, Dining-room, Nursery, Kitchen, Parlor, Dress- 
ing-room, Conservatory, and The Dispensary,—altogether giv- 
ing promise of a large return for the modest subscription price. 
—From Chelsea, Mass., comes the rather dingy initial num- 
ber of Zhe Standard Bearer, whose prospectus shows it to 
be one of the most violent champions of intemperate advo- 
cacy of temperance.—From Shelbyville, Ky., we have Zhe 
Southern Fournal of Education, a sixteen-page monthly, 
largely composed of selected matter ; and from Albany 7he 
National Guard Gazette, an eight-page monthly “ devoted to 
the interests,” and mainly filled with items concerning, the 
New York State National Guard. 


A MAXIM fraught with all Christian charity and chivalry 
is De mortuis nil nisi bonum ; yet The Philadelphia Press 
commits the atrocity of saying that Wordsworth might “ have 
written such a poem as Kathrina !” 


IN THE FOAM. 


: 
Life swelleth in a whitening wave 
And dasheth thee and me apart. 
I sweep out seaward !—be thou brave 
And reach the shore, sweetheart. 
I. 
Beat back the backward-thrusting sea, 
Thy round white arm his blows may thwart. 
Christ buffet the strong surge with thee 
*Till thou’rt ashore, sweetheart ! 
IIL. 
Ah | now thy face groweth dim apace, 
Seemeth of yon white foam a part. 
Canst hear me through the water-bass 
Cry, “ To the shore, sweetheart ?” 
Iv. 
Now Christ thee soothe upon the shore, 
My lissome-armed sea-Britomart. 
I sweep out seaward, nevermore 
To find the shore, sweetheart. 
Sipney Lanier. 
Montcomery, Ala., December 10, 1867. — 
Mr. D. O’C. TowN Ley, whose relation of the doings of 
Alderman Rooney at the Cable Celebration. we took occa- 
sion some time since to commend, has favored us with a 
continuation of that worthy’s adventures at the Great Exhi- 
bition of the American Institute in 1867, which is, in some 
respects, more amusing than its predecessor. The brogue 
is not so exaggerated, nor the humor so strained, while the 
fun is relieved by occasional touches of sentiment which are 
sometimes graceful enough to warrant Mr. Townley in at- 
tempting more serious composition. The elegant typogra- 
phy of the Agathynian Press, and the clever illustrations ot 
he same artist, Magrath, whose unusual felicity we noticed 


in speaking of Mr. Townley’s former book, have undoubt- 
edly helped the author to the merited success of a third edi- 
tion. With more study and practice and greater attention 
to background and grouping, Mr. Magrath will take no 
mean rank among our best draughtsmen. His sketches are 
the merest outline drawings, but full of grace and freedom. 
The breakfast scene on page 7, and the departure on page 9, 
seem to us the best. In the latter the expression of the 
different faces shows considerable skill. Altogether Mr. 
Townley has given us so very pleasant an addition to the 
Rooney series that we trust it may be continued. The idea 
is admirable, and the opportunity it affords of poking fun at 
a thousand metropolitan absurdities irresistible. So we 
feel inclined to join in the toast of the Alderman’s enter- 
tainers : 
“ Here’s health and glory an’ fame in story 
To Rooney’s name, may it never die ! 
May Joy reside in an’ Pace abide in 
The home that covers his flesh an’ blood, 
An’ Health an’ Riches stuff out his breeches, 

An’ all he drinks may it do him good !”’ 

THE DICKENS MANIA has taken the usual course of all 
such fevers and broken out in an eruption of portraits of all 
sorts and sizes, lithographic, photographic, and steel en- 
graved, large enough to frame and small enough to pocket, 
good enough to keep and bad enough to give away ; above 
all, displaying such various splendor of costume as to give 
one a very gratifying notion of the resources of Mr. Dickens’s 
wardrobe. The large photograph by Mr. Gurney is a most 
artistic piece of workmanship and a good likeness ; the litho- 
graph by Mr. Sol Eytinge, published by Messrs. Ticknor 
& Fields, is spirited and tolerably faithful, though giving, to 
our mind, a greater appearance of age than is fair to the 
rather jaunty original; while that by an artist whose signa- 
ture seems to be S. S. Frizzell, and which is published by 
Messrs De Vries, Ibarra & Co., is a more impressive pic- 
ture, but no likeness at all. To those who have seen him 
only in public none of the pictures may seem to do entire 
justice to that wonderful facial expressiveness which makes 
the chief charm of his reading. Mr. Gurney’s enterprise in 
securing for his fortunate camera the only sitting which Mr. 
Dickens, according to Mr. Dolby, has given or will give in 
the United States, is commendable; but, considering the 
facility with which photographs can be multiplied from each 


‘| other, likely to benefit him only with very fair-minded pur- 


chasers. 
AD NEERAM.—Horace, Efod. 15. 
“ Nox erat, et calo fulgebat Luna sereno.” 
*T was night ; the moon from out a cloudless sky 
Shone mid the lesser lights in mellow splendor, 
When thou, in mockery cf the powers on high, 
Didst breathe the vow I framed in accents tender— 
Thy pliant arms around me twined more tightly 
Than round the holm the ivy’s tendrils slender— 
That while the wolf pursues the flocks, while nightly 
The sailor’s scourge, Orion, chafes the sea, 
While Pheebus’ locks unshorn soft airs lift lightly, 
Requited still should be my love for thee. 
But, false Nezra, thou’shalt smart for this, 
If Horace yet in aught a man may prove him; 
He will not brook to see a rival’s bliss, 
But find some other nymph as fair to love him. 
Nor think again to snare the heart thou slightest: 
Once fixed, not al] thy faithless charms shall move him. 
And happier thou, that in my woe delightest, 
Though flocks and lands and countiess wealth be thine, 
Thy wisdom deepest and thy beauty brightest, 
Thine soon_shall be my grief, thy smile be mine. 
D. A. CassERLy. 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincotr & Co. announce for early 
publication Zhe Album of Language, illuminated and illus- 
trated by the Lord’s Prayer in one hundred languages, by 
G. Naphegyi, M.D., A.M. ; Spiritual Wives, by William 
Hepworth Dixon; Zhe Annals of the United States Christian 
Commission, by the Rev. Lemuel Moss, Home Secretary 
of the Commission; Zhe System of Rectangular Surveying 
employed in Subdividing the Public Lands of the United States, 
etc., illustrated with forms, diagrams, and maps, constituting 
a complete text-book of government surveying, by J. H. 
Hawes, late Principal Clerk of Surveys in the General Land 
Office ; Abram Page, Esg.,a novel; The Science of Knowl- 
edge, by J. G. Fichte. 
THE REv. DANIEL MARCH, D.D., who it seems is an 
American divine, along with a Scottish confrére, the Rev. 
Alexander Wallace, D.D.., is pilloried by 7he Atheneum for 
a flagrant act of plagiarism. Dr. March, in a work entitled 
Walks and Homes of Fesus, and Dr. Wallace, in The Desert 
and the Holy Land, have each proceeded to appropriate, 
thought by thought, almost sentence by sentence, as several 
columns of parallelisms show, the substance of Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon’s “oly Land. “In fact,” says The Atheneum, 
giving proof thereof, “ Walks and Homes of Jesus is simply 
The Holy Land turned into a sort of ‘negus’ by the addi- 
tion of some sugar and a good deal of tepid water,” its au- 
thor having never even seen the land he attempts to de- 
scribe. 


Mr. CHARLES CAMPBELL has prepared for publication 
by Mr. Joel Munsell, as the first volume of his series ot 
American biographies, Some Materials to serve for a Briey 
Memoir of Fohn Daly Burk. Mr. Burk was an Irish fugi- 
tive who settled in Virginia and wrote a three-volume his- 
tory of that state, which was published at Pittsburg in 1805, 
and is now extremely rare, a portion of it having been the 
work of other pens after its author fell in a duel. 


THE Rev. HENRY WarD BEECHER is engaged upon a 





Life of Christ, regarding which he writes§to his publishers}; 


“The materials are abundant. “The difficulty lies in selec- 
tion. The last thirty years have brought to the considera- 
tion of this subject more learning and eloquence than were 
ever directed, within the same space of time, to one subject. 
Our local knowledge, too, has been vastly augmented by 
the scientific topographical explorations of the Holy Land.” 
In the authorship of such a work Mr. Beecher, we should 
think, must appear in a much better light than in his other 
recent literary and variegated achievements. 


Tuer Rey. ALEXANDER CLARK is about to publish a vol- 
ume entitled Zhe Gospel in the Trees, which we understand 
to be the embodiment of aseries of lectures delivered Le- 
fore his congregation at Pittsburg, and is, we imagine, a 
presentation of some of the beauties of natural theology. 


Mr. GEORGE CATLIN is engaged upon a geological work, 
entitled Zhe Lifted and Subsided Rocks of America. 


M. Micuet Cuas Les has at last receded from his original 
position as to the originality of the forged Newton-Pascal 
letters, and now maintains only that they are authentic 
copies of genuine originals. This, it is to be remembered, 
is only after his opponents have been put to no small pains 
to prove the handwriting not that of the men whose work it 
purported to be. Zhe Atheneum notes another fact, viz.: 
that for cach new objection raised, another letter was dis- 
covered which met the point exactly. On the whole, it is 
now becoming very difficult to believe that M. Chasles is 
merely a dupe and not a participant in the fraud, though his 
foreign critics have not as yet formally challenged his in- 
tegrity. 

Dr. Jutius RopENBERG’s new German magazine, Der 
Salon, which we spoke of as projected some time since, has 
secured a most unequivocal success, the first number reach- 
ing a sale of fifty thousand copies. 


THE new Paris journal for Americans, which we mention- 
ed some weeks since as likely to appear with the new year, 
was issued on the promised date and lies before us in the 
form of Zhe Continental Gazette, a sheet slightly smaller 
than Galignani’s Messenger, but as tempting in aspect as the 
latter is unpleasant, printed in a beautifully clear type in 
lieu of the malformed French letter which defaces even the 
finest Paris books, and in the more essential matter of senti- 
ment being as different as possible from the thoroughly 
English and frequently and offensively anti-American tone 
of its older rival. Zhe Gazette, which for the present is 
only to appear weekly, must prove invaluable to travellers, 
and to many at home who will appreciate this means of re- 
newing pleasant memories or of keeping themselves aw 
courant with matters of national interest transpiring on the 
Continent. We do not know who has the editorial conduct 
of. the journal, but it is evidently in practised hands, and in 
those moreover of gentlemen.—On the other side the Chan- 
nel there seems to be just now but few additions of import- 
ance to periodical literature. Zhe Rock is a forthcoming 
penny weekly paper, issued, “ under distinguished patron- 
age,” as a champion of Protestant Churchism, and as an 
assailant of “ Ritualism, Infidelity, and Romanism.” Zhe 
Public Health is a monthly review which has just made its 
appearance. Lchoes from the Clubs—the most dainty piece 
of typography, we think, which reaches us, and extremely 
clever in the sphere which it has largely to itself—gives 
what we hope is token of its appreciation and prosperity by 
the reduction of its price by one-half, and the introduction, 
not we imagine as an invariable feature, of a full-page car- 
toon. 


Mr. JoHN BEAMES, an English official in India, and a 
philologist who has had the advantage of Indian preceptors, 
has just published at Calcutta a little volume of Oudlines of 
Indian Philology, designed to furnish a résumé of Indian 
dialects and tongues, and to assist, as he says, “ those who, 
having no knowledge of linguistic science, wish to record or 
preserve dialects of obscure tribes with whom they may 
come in contact.” 


HERR VON BEURMANN, a German traveller, who was 
killed while travelling in Africa, left among other MSS. a 
grammar of the Tigré language and a dictionary in Tigré, 
English, and German. These, which the Abyssinian ex- 
pedition will render especially valuable to England, are to 
be published at Halle under the editorship of Professor 
Merx. : 


M. EpMOND ABouT’s Jacques Mainfroi, commenced in the 
December number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, is said 
by the Paris correspondent of 7he Examiner to have set 
the literary Parisians agog for the next number of the Revue, 
although the season is one in which new books fail to at- 
tract any attention. Its opening, he adds, “is indisputably 
the best thing he has produced. In reality of word-paint- 
ing, in perfection of style, he has never yet reached so high 
alevel. If the book finishes as it begins, it will be a per- 
fect model of a modern novel.” 


M. DE LAMARTINE’S condition is described in terms that 
must awaken feelings of contrition in some of his merciless 
detractors. He sits speechless all day, leaving his arm-chair 
only when two servants carry him to his meals, when he 
eats’ voraciously, and his recovery is scarcely possible. 


Mr. ELIJAH WALTON, F.G.S., announces an expensive 
quarto volume on Clouds, their Forms and Combinations 
illustrated with photographic copies of drawings made by 
himself during several years’ observation of the clouds in 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Syria, Arabia, Constantinople, 





Italy, the Swiss Alps, and other regions on the Continent. 
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Mr. ALGERNON C.SWINBURNE, we learn, purposes writing 
another dramatic poem on Mary, Queen of Scots, in con- 
tinuation of Chastelard. 


Mr. GEORGE WASHINGTON Moon is about to publish 
another philological volume, Bad L£uglish, illustrations 
whereof are said to be largely adduced from the columns of 
The London Times and Pall Mall Gazette. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


For convenience of reference, correspondents of this department are | 
desired to arrange questions in distinct slips from answers, and to 
attach to each of the latter the number prefixed to the query 
whereto it refers. 


O tHE Epitor or Tut Rounp TABLE: 

(8)—Cannot one of your correspondents shed a little light on the 
origin of the term Simeon-Pure? It sounds as if it might be the name of 
a character in the early English Drama. 

Tuckanok, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1867. Qu. 


(9.)—In what works, either of fiction or history, can I find any por- 
rayal of the character of Beau Brummell. By answering this question in 
our next issue, you will greatly oblige. 

Yours with much respect, 

New York, January 3, 1868. 


Hisroricus. 


In Thackeray’s Four Georges may perhaps be found what our corre- 
spondent desires. William Jerdan’s Men J have Known, we think, also has 
stories of Brummell. An interesting article on him, pretty long and pro- 


fusely illustrated, appeared some years ago—we cannot say when—in | 
Harpers Monthly. There is also a brief chapter devoted to him in a | 
work called Eccentric Personages, published within a year or two by 

William Russell, LL.D.—not Dr. William H. Russell, of Zhe London | 
Times. | 





(10.}—Can you or any of your readers acquaint me with the meaning of 
the term Tron Fudas ? 

(11.)—What was the origin of the expression Dutch Uncle—“to talk | 
like a Dutch uncle,” etc. Respectfully, TRICTRACG 

ALBANY, January 3, 1868. 


(12.)—In the first ten lines, Book I., of Lord Derby’s J/iad there is the 
following : 
“The vengeance deep and deadly ; whence to Greece 
Unnumbered ills arose ; w hich many a soul 
Of mighty warriors to the view less shades 
Untimely sent.” | 
Soul is singular and warriors plural. <i‘s thistccevact? Shoull they got | 
be either both plural or singular with, of cours2, negessary changes, of | 
| limiting words? Yours respectfully, eS 
Mitwavkeg, Wis., January 10, 1868. 





oes 


sion is sometimes placed as far back as the time of the Ptolemies. Are 

there any authentic data on the subject, and, if so, where can I find 

them? Yours, RIGMAROLE. 
NAsHVILLE, Tenn., Dec. 30, 1867. 





(2.}—Your correspondent who signs himself “ An Irishman” (an hon- 
orable title to which I am proud also to lay claim) is, permit me to say, 
as much in the dark in regard to the paternity of Father Tom and the 
Pope as the editor of the late beautiful edition published by Simpson & 
Co. I am one of those Irishmen of so-called “literary proclivities ” to 
whom the editor is advised to apply for information, and certainly I never 
heard the name of JoHN FisHeER Murray mentioned in connection with 
Father Tom and the Pope. Neither was William Maginn the author ; 
but it does not follow that he was not because this supposed drochure of 
his was not included in Dr. Mackenzie’s edition of his collected works, 
If an author is suspected of writing a work, posthumous or otherwise, 
which had been written by another person, and putting that among his 
colletted writings as his own, then he is amenable to the charge of literary 
viracy; out if arother person edits his works and does not publish this 
suppesed production of his among his writings, that does not prove that 
he did not write it,’ fort he might have done so after all. In Zhe Round 


Warriors, we think, should be singular; but we ore- noi, prepared to « Zalle’s review of this edition of Father Tom and the Pope it shrewdly 


say that, especially with a different punctuation from that given by oar | 
correspondent, the phrase in the second and third verses is ungrammati- | 


cal. gS 





(13)—Can you tell me which of the seven wise men of Greece was the 


author of the adage 'yw0z ceavrov—‘“‘ Know thyself ”? 
Respectfully, 
BALTimorg, Jan. 4, 1868. 


SNooks. 


| 


| 


(14)—The discovery of the availability of steam as a means of propul-4 (Boston, January 6, 1868. 


*Eints xt Dr. Samuel Ferguson, of Dublin, as the author. I have very 
little aoubt as to the correctness of that opinion ; but as Messrs. Simpson 


; 1& Co. promise us a new edition in a few days, with a new preface, the 


| mystery perhaps will be cleared up. An HIBERNIAN. 


New York, Jan. 10, 1868. 


(Vol. VI. and Vol. VII., p. 28.)}—The poem Dryburgh Abbey is by 
Charles Swain, and stands last in the edition of his poems published in 
lue and gold by Roberts Brothers. 








Cenii were Bottled Up in Ancient Times, it is 
said ; and surely a spirit of fragrance is imprisoned in every facon charged 
with PHAton’s Extract oF THE “ NiGHT BioominG CEreEus,” and 
spreads its wings upon the air, enthralling the senses, whenever one of the 
crystal cylinders is opened. 





COLGATE’S AROMATIC VECETABLE 
GOAP. 
. A-superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VEGETABLE stati 
in combination with GLycERINE, and especially designed for the use of 
LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its perfume is exquisite, and its 
Washing properties unrivalled. For sale by all Druggists. 





Now Reapy: 
THE RIVERSIDE MACAZINE, FOR YOUNC 
PEOPLE 


NO. XIV. FEBRUARY, 1868. 


ConTENTS: 

The Moon. By “ Fern Lodge.” With a page drawing in tint of the 
“Man in the Moon,” and smaller illustrations, by the author.—The 
Young Virginian. Chap. I. By Porte Crayon. With three illustra- 
tions by the author.—My Last Adventure.—Life in a German Village. 
By 8B. G. With four illustrations from drawings by the author.—Hunter 
and Tom. Chaps. [V.-VI. By Jacob Abbott. — = —« by 
Courtland Hoppin.—The Great Snow-Storm. B., Jr— 
Griselda Goose. By Phoebe Cary. With a page y 83.4 by H. L. 
Stephens.—Kaleidoscopes and Burglars.—Little Lou’s Sayings and 
Doings. Chaps. IV,-VI. By the author of Susy’s Six Birthdays. With 
an illustration by E. B. Bensell.—Stories from Shakespeare. V. Mac- 
beth.—Ainslee’s Valentine. By Helen C. Weeks. With an illustration 
by Sidney L. Smith.—Books for Young People. Recent Publications.— 
Patch-Work. By the Editor and his friends.—Song, Happy Days. Music 
by Karl Reden. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: $2 504 year, in advance ; 3 copies, $6 50; 
5 copies, $10 ; 10 copies, $20, and an extra copy gratis. 

Specimen copies of the first number sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt 
of 20 cents. 


HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 
*,* Riversips Macazine, Vol. I. (1867), cloth, $3; cloth gilt, 


$3 50. 
Canvassers WANTED, to whom liberal terms will be given. 





PRANC’S AMERICAN CHROMOS 


Are pronounced by distinguished Painters, Poets, and Critics the best 
that are now made. We challenge the most critical examination of our 
Chromos in oil—such as Tait’s Groups, Britcher’s Landscapes, Lemmen’s 
Poultry Pictures, Correggio’s Magdalena, the Flower Bouquet, or the Kid’s 
Play-Ground. 


Our Curomos, after WaTER-Cotors, are equally artistic. They are : 
Woop Mosses anv Ferns. By Ellen Raliine, - $1 50 
Birp’s Nest Anp LICHENS. es 2 +« 350 

(Companion Pictures.) 
Tue Basy (after Bengneseen), ‘ ‘ ‘ . « 360 
Tue SisTErs, “ ‘ rt . « 300 


(Companion Pictures.) 

Tue Butrincn. By Wm. Gutahek, ° ° ° + 300 
Tue Linnet. - ° . 2 + 3000 
(Companion Pictures. ) 

Of the last pictures, George L. Brown, the celebrated American 
painter (unrivalled as a colorist and painter of atmospheric effects), says: 

“T admire them much. I saw some splendid specimens in Europe 
which were wonderful, but never supposed that even finer ones were ex- 
ecuted in Boston. What particularly excites my admiration is the tender 
and delicate half tints, the high finish, and the finesse and richness of 
tone. I think they must do much to educate the public in the way of 
color. How far superior to the hideous color lithographs we have been 
so shocked in seeing so long a time! I congratulate you on your success. 

“GeorcE L. Brown.” 

Our Chromos are sent free to any address on receipt of price. Our 
Journal of Popular Art, explaining how chromos are made, mailed free. 
Send for a copy. 


L. PRANCGC &CO., 
BOSTON. 


TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. 


English and French Advertisements for THE Rounp TABLE will be 
received, and all requisite information given, by the Advertising Agents 
of the journal in London, Messrs. ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59 Fleet 











Street, E. C, 


CAUTION. 





We call attention to the fact that z#ifations of our fine ELECTRO- 
PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, etc., are exten- 
sively produced by American manufacturers ; also, that there are English 
imitations in market, both of inferior quality. 
for sale by many dealers, and are well calculated to deceive. Purchasers 
can only detect and avoid counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus: 


Trade-Mark Stamped on 
base of 


for 
Electro-Plate. every article. 


gOSsAM Myo, 

Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, bear 
this stamp. They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or Nickel 
Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect superior to the best Shef- 
Jield Plate. 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 


Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Providence, R. I. 





The Gorham Ware is indisputably superior 
to the finest Sheffield Plate. For sale at retail by 


STARR & MARCUS, 22 John Street. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


550 AND 552 BReADWAY, NEW YoRK; 
79 RUE RICHELIEU, PaRIs. 


STERLING SILVER-WARE, 
FOR THE TABLE OR BUFFET, 
Comprising all articles of Use or Ornament, of the most artistic design 
and elaborate finish. 
BRONZES AND CAS-FIXTURES. 

Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular care 
given to the general propriety. of Ornamentation. New Designs pre- 
pared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded promptly upon request. 








EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, Paris, 1867. 


WHEELER & WILSON, 


625 BRoapWAy, NEW YORK, 
AWARDED, 
OVER EIGHTY-TWO COMPETITORS, THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A GOLD MEDAL, 
FOR THE PERFECTION OF 
SEWING MACHINES AND BUTTON-HOLE 
MACHINES. 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL FOR THIS BRANCH OF 
MANUFACTURE. 





The Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 


MADE PERFECT BY THE USE OF 


The Bruen Manufacturing Co.’s New Cloth 
Plate. 


By substituting this plate for the old one three distinct and different 
stitches can be made, viz.: the Lock, the DousLe Loop Evastic (or so- 
called Grover & Baker), and the newly-patented THREE-THREAD Em- 
BROIDERY STITCH. Price of Plate $1o. 


THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO., 678 Broadway, N. Y. 
? 


THE WEEK. 


The latest Operatic, Musical, Dramatic, and Fashionable Intelligence 
in general, from all parts of the World, will be given in THE WEEK. 


THE STECK pianos, 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT, 


are remarkable for evenness and elasticity of touch, fine and singing 
quality of tone, great power and durability of construction, as well as 
neatness of style and beauty of finish. They are acknowledged by all 
artists as unsurpassed. 

Purchasers will find it to their advantage to call and examine these 
Pianos at the warerooms, 


STECK’S HALL, 








These goods are offered | Full-page Cee -lithograph from J. E. Millais’s “ Little Red Riding 





141 Eighth Street, between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 


fey * 2 eae PRICE 25 CENTS, 
Q 


<3 Part I. of the New Series of 


THE PEOPLE’ S MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS: 


Hood.” 
Full-page, Sir Edwin Landseer’s “‘ The Pet.” 
x. Contrast ; or, The Schoolfellow’s Tale. 
2. The Annual Inundation of the Nile. 


3. The Christian’s Future—To Follow Christ. 
Bishop of Lincoln. 


4. Chateau Gaillard, “‘ The Saucy Castle” of Richard Coeur de ‘Lion. 
5. Tuflongbo’s Wallet.—Chap. I. Cowsilip day in Sheneland. 
6. Physiology for Practical Use.—No. I. The Faculty of Hearing. 
7. Church of England Worthies.—No. I. Bishop of Mackenzie. 
8. Parables of Animals.—No. I. The Travels of Queen Lory. 
“9. Colliery Explosions. 
10. Without a Character.—Part I. 
11. Home Thoughts for Working-Women and-Mothers’ Meetings. 
12. Vegetable Autographs. By Sir John Herschel. 
With Poetry, Short Notes, and Seventeen Wood-cuts—Sixty-four Large 
Pages. 
Single numbers by mail, prepaid, 25 cents. 
Subscription for the year, $3; three copies, $8 50; five copies, $12 50; 
ten copies, $25, and an extra copy free. 
Liberal inducements offered to canvassers and agents. 
circular. 
Subscribers are requested to send their remittances direct to 


POTT & AMERY, Publishers, 
29 Cooper Union, New York. 


Sermon by the Lord 


Send for a 


*,* A sample number sent free on application to any one wishing to 
form a club. 





READY To-Day. 


READ IT! A READ IT! 
THE NEW AND REMARKABLE NOVEL: 


DAWN. 


A work of RARE EXCELLENCE and of the most intense interest from 
beginning to end. It presents an originality and strength of thought, a 
freedom and boldness of expression, a liberality of views, and a series of 
new characters and new relations which cannot fail to attract universal 
attention and render it the most widely-read book of our city. 


Price $2. 
For sale by all booksellers. Copies mailed post-paid. 
ADAMS & CO., Publishers, 
Boston. 


O. S. FELT, 445 Broome Street, New York. 





BAKER’S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 





W. Baxer & Co.’s American, French, Homeeopathic, and Vanilla 
Chocolate, Prepared Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, Homeopathic Cocoa, 
Cocoa Shells, Cracked Cocoa, etc. These manufactures, to which First 
Premiums have been awarded by the chief Institutes and Fairs of the 
Union, and at the PARIS EXPOSITION of 1867, are an excellent diet 
for Children, Invalids, and persons in health, allay rather than induce the 
nervous excitement attendant upon the use of tea or coffee, and are 
recommended by the most eminent physicians, 

For sale by the principal Grocers in the United States. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—CLUB RATES. 





Many persons already subscribers to THE ROUND TABLE, and 
who have paid for unexpired terms, have addressed the office desiring to 
avail of club rates for THE WEEK and the various magazines. In all 
such cases, applicants must send the cash for the two or more publica- 
tions as advertised ; dut they will be credited for one year’s additional 
subscription to THE ROUND TABLE, to be added to the date at 
which their subscription to the latter journal expires. Thus, a present 
subscriber has paid up to May 1, 1868; he wishes THE WEEK at 
club rates ; he must send $7 50, for which he will receive THE ROUND 
TABLE up to May 1, 1869, and THE WEEK for one year from the 
date of its publication. 
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HOW THE CRITICS RECEIVE ANEW POET. NORTH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


The Hermitage, and other Poems. By Edward Rowland Sill. 16mo, | 
cloth, $1 so. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. Here are the opinions of | 
some of the most candid and capable critics in the country: The Nation | 
thinks “he had better be encouraged to hold his tongue.” The | 
Round Table considers him “much the strongest and most original | 
American poet we have had for many a day, and one whose 
future career we shall contemplate with confident interest.” The Boston 
Commonwealth calls the book “a collection of imitative verses by a very 
young man, who appreciates the flow of rhythm, but hardly anything else 
which the poet should understand.” The Boston Transcript finds the 
author “a man of sentiment, thought, and imagination, who has faced 
some’of the darkest and most puzzling problems of existence, and has had 
the poet’s flash of light for their partial interpretation ;” . and says 
of the volume: “ The signs of genius are unmistakably impressed upon it.” 


RUPTURES CURED. 











DR. J. A. SHERMAN," 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the application of his 


Rupture Curative Appliances at his office, 
697 Broadway, cor. Fourth Street. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting rom his long and 
constant devotion to the Treatment and Cure of this disease, assures him 
of his ability to relieve 1, without regard to the age of the patient or 
duration of the infirmity, or the difficulties which they may have heretofore 
encountered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture Cura- 
tive Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than fifteen years, had 
under his care the worst cases in the country, all of which were effectually 
relieved, and many, to their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of other Trusses 
are found in Dr. Sherman’s appliances ; and, with a full knowledge of the 
assertion, he promises greater security and comfort, with a daily improve- 
ment in the disease, than can be obtained of any other person or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States. 

Prices to suit al] classes. It is the only, as well as the cheapest, remedy 
ever offered the afflicted. Photographic likenesses of cases before and 


after treatment furnished on receipt of two three-cent tamps. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


KALDENBERG & SON, to whom were awarded Prizes at the 
Paris Exuisition and, over all others, by the AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
1867, having been acknowledged the best makers in this country of 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES, HOLDERS, Etc., 


now invite the public to examine their extensive stock and selections at 


their stores, 
23 WALL STREET, corner of Broad Street ; 
6 JOHN STREET, next to Broadway ; and New Store, 
717 BROADWAY, under New York Hotel. 


N.B.—Repairing in all. branches. Diagrams and Price Lists sent. 


Every article stamped with our name warranted genuine and to color. 





THE GREAT PRIZE. 





Exposition UNIVERSELLE, Paris, 1867. 


OPPOSITION TO MONOPOLY! 
THROUCH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 
VIA 
PANAMA OR NICARAGUA, 


will despatch their new and splendid steamships from New York, from 
Pier 29, N. R., foot of Warren Street, at noon, at lower rates than any 
other line. 

For Passage and Freight, over both routes, as follows : 


Via PANAMA. 
January 25, 1868, Steamship Santiago de Cuba, connecting with Steam- 
ship Nevada. . : 
February 15, 1868, Steamship Dakota, connecting with Steamship Ne- 
braska. " 
, Vta NICARAGUA. 
Jauuary 15.1268, Scezraship, San srancisco, connecting with Steamship 
Moses Taylor. . . 
February 25. 1862, Steamship San Francisco, connecting with Steamship 
| Moses ‘Taylor. - 
| After this cate’ the Company expects to have a sufficient number of 
| Stcamers on the Pacific Ocean to run the Nicaragua Route every twenty 
days thereafter. 
| These Steamships are expressly fitted for this trade, and are snsur- 
passod for Safety, Speed, Elegance, and Comfort, and their Rates for 
*zssage and Freight will a/ways be lower than by any other line. 
For further particulars address the undersigned at 177 West Street, 


| New York. 
D. N. CARRINGTON, Agent. 
Wm. H. Wess, President. 
Cuarves Dana, Vice-President, 54 Exchange Place. 








Curiosities of the “‘ Internal Revenue” Sys- 


tem. 
See Republic of Elsewhere—PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE, No. 2, just 


out. 








Life in Rome—The Papal Establishment. 
See PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE, No. a, just out. 





Fitz-Greene Halleck—with Greenough’s Por- 
trait. 


See PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE, No. 2. 








discussed in PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE for February. 


““A Talk with our Next President ”’ is chron- 
icled in PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE, February. 





Fenimore Cooper’s Diary—now published in 
PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE. 





| Mr. Stedman’s Poem about the “‘ Old House.” 
See PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE. 





Every Lady has the Management of her own 
form within her power. Madame Jumel’s MAMMARIAL BALM and 
PATENT ELEVATOR developes the bust physiologically. Depot, 907 
Broadway, or 14 East Twentieth Street, New York. Send for treatise. 
Sold by first-class druggists and furnishing stores everywhere. 





CHEAP SOAP! GOOD SOAP! 

NATRONA REFINED SAPONIFIER; 
OR, 

CONCENTRATED LYE. 


TWO CENTS A POUND FOR SUPERIOR HARD SOAP. 





TWELVE POUNDS OF SOFT SOAP FOR ONE CENT. 


Every Family Can Make Their Own Soap. 





ALL VARIETIES OF SOAP AS EASILY MADE 
AS A CUP OF COFFEE. 





Is a New Concentrated Lye for making Soap, just discovered in Green- 
land, in the Arctic Seas, and is composed mainly of Aluminate of Soda, 
which, when mixed with REFUSE FAT, produces the 

Best Detersive Soap in the World. 
One Box will make 175 pounds of good Soft Soap, or its equivalent in 
superior Hard Soap. 
Retailed by all Druggists and Grocers in the United States. 
*,* Full recipes with each box. 
Dealers can obtain it wholesale in cases, each containing 48 Boxes, at a 
liberal discount, of the Wholesale Grocers and Druggists in all the Towns 
and Cities of the United States, or of 


CLIFFORD PEMBERTON, Ceneral Agent, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 





Ladies being confined should never be with- 
out COMSTOCK’S RATIONAL FOOD. It prevents constipation, 
gives strength and great nourishment to both mother and child, being 
digested and assimilated with the least possible labor of the stomach, and 
is a substitute for healthy breast-milk if needed for the child. Physicians 
give very little or no medicine where this food is used. Ask your physi- 
cian about it. 

GEO. WELLS COMSTOCK, 57 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Hill’s Hair Dye. 50 Cents. Black or Brown. 
Instantaneous, Natural, Durable, the Best and Cheapest in Use. Quan- 
tity equals any dollar size. Depot, 95 Duane Street. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 








Hill’s ‘Arctic Ointment cures Burns, Boils, 
Bunions, Piles, all Skin and Flesh Diseases. Warranted. Depot 95 
Duane Street. Sold by all druggists. 











| Putnam’s Magazine, 1868. Now is the time 
| to subscribe. $4 per annum. $7 for two; $10 for three. G. P. PUT- 


| NAM & SON, 661 Broadway, New York. 


Hill, the Inimitable, has resumed hair- 
cutting. Studio for the Manipulation of Hair, Whiskers, Shampooing, 
and Dyeing, 95 Duane Street. 





| 
BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 


THE HOWE MACHINE CO., Extras Howe, Jr., 699 Broadway au 


’ 


New York, awarded, over eighty-two competitors, the Highest Premium, 
THE ONLY Cross OF THE LeGion OF Honor anv Go_p MEDAL given 
to American Sewing Machines, per Imperial Decree, published in the 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


SUPREME COURT, NEW YORK. 
CATHERINE Cook against GzorGE T. Coox.—Summons—For Relief. 
(Com. not served.) 

To Georce T. Cook: You are hereby summoned and required to 
answer the complaint in this action, which was filed January 2, 1868, in 
the office of the Clerk of the City and County of New York, at the City 
Hall, New York City, and to serve a copy of your answer to the said com- 
plaint on the cheatin at his office, No. 77 Nassau Street, New York City, 
within twenty days after the service of this summons on you, exclusive of 
the day of such service ; and if you fail to answer the said complaint within 





Moniteur Universel (official journal of the French Empire), Tuesday, 2d 128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


July, 1867, in these words: a 
q ‘ Fabricante de Machines a coudre exposant. 
Eras Howe, Jr. } Manufacturer of Sewing Machines, Exhibitor. 


the time aforesaid, the p/aintiff in this action will apply to the Court for 
the relief demanded in the complaint. 


Dated January 2, 1868. 





*,* Prompt attention paid to orders by Mail. 








J. G. McApan, Plaintiff’s Attorney. 


A SPLENDID AND LEGITIMATE SUCCESS. 


ON AND AFTER JANUARY 18, 1868, 
There will be published by THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, upon a principle hitherto unattempted in this country, but very successful in England, a new Weekly 


A Reflex of Home and Foreign Opinion. 


Price, $3 a Year; 8 cents a Copy. 





The demand for the first number ot THE WEEK exceeded all expectations. The first edition was exhausted almost instantly, and a second edition failed to supply the orders 
received. Future editions will be greatly increased. Dealers will do well to order 7WE WEEK well in advance from its authorized Agents for the trade, the AMERICAN NEWS 
COMPANY or the NEW YORK NEWS COMPANY. 

The reading matter of 74Z WEEK will consist entirely of extracts rom the ablest and most influential journals alt over the worla. 
most brilliant and interesting selection possible (excluding fiction), and to present it on capital paper in beautiful type. 


The aim will be to make the 
From its cheapness and its universal range, as the 


contents will be made without regard to politics or opinions, simply on the principle of giving what is brightest and best from every quarter, it is believed that 7HZ 
WEEK will speedily attain a large circulation. 


Everybody will read THE WEEK, because it will give at one view what everybody will wish to see. 
The Round Table, entirely original, and 
The Week, entirely selected, E 
will be sent to one address for $7 50 per annum, strictly and invariably in advance. 


The editions of T¥Z WEEK will be very large, and Advertisers wishing space will do well to engage it in good season, 


Address 
THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, 


132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
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